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SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & Co.’s LIST. 


THE MOST INTERESTING STING BOOK AT AT THE LIBRARIES. 


Prof. Herkomer’s & Prof. Huxley’s Autobiographies. 


These are contained, the former at great length, in “‘ From Hawpet 

i. HALLE,” a new volume of Musical Biographies, by L. Encet. 

Demy 8vo., 12s. on de Luxe, with 13 Etchings and Engraved 
Portraits by Professor Herkoure and others, uniquely bound, 42s. 


DE QUINCEY’S WORKS. Owners of the 16-Vol. Edition 
can now complete their Sets b: oe ag & Mr. Hogg’s “* Uncol- 
lected Writings of Ly Quincey.” 2 yols., 1 uniform with the 
16-Vol. Edition, and consisting entirely of iene not included 
therein, each being duly authenticated in Mr. Hogg’s Introduc- 
tion. “A Su Ne. HL to the Si Standard Englishr Edition.”"— 
Literary Wor' = placed all lovers of De Quincey 
under an obligation.”—Aca: 

THE RUSSIAN PEASANTRY : : eir Con- 
dition, Social Life, and ee ay By STEPNIA 3rd Edition, 

thick 8vo , 10s. 6d. ** The whole treatise is onc of extreme interest, 
as upon n the i apace of the next few years depend the future pappl 

ness, prosperity, and even fae of the Russian 
whose condition 8 Ny gives so sympathetic and stirri stirri: <4 ‘= 
account.”— Morn 

CIVILISATION of the ¢ RENAISSANCE in ITALY. B 
JACOB BURCKHA reece Se y S.G.C MIDDLEMORE. 
New Edition, in 1 ay i “It already has a European reputa- 
tion. The translation is oan and _ has, moreover, Dr. 
Geiger’s additions to both text and notes.”— Bookseller. 

A COMPANION TO THE LAKE DISTRICT. 

THROUG in the WORDSWORTH CO Y. By Prof. 

Illustrations of Lake Scenery by 

per (50 copies only), 7s. 6d phe 
ilustrations are charming. , and a admirab) r fanart _< the 
ry. olume. 

Nothing gee’ be better than Professor Knight! 8 commentary.” a 

an urday Revie 


e 8v0, with a Plates, Tint Plates, and 39 C uts. 15s, 
LIFE UNDER th 


e 
HUBERT HALL, F.8.A.. of H.M. Public Record Office. “* Really 
a delightful book. It contains the results of a close study of the 
administrative, satel. and social institutions of —— ata 
Pay critical pe mely illustrated.”—Journal of Educa- 
tion. “A surprisingly caeenetal reproduction of life in the reign 
of Henry of Anjou.”—Scotsman. 


OFFICIAL TOUR THROUGH BOSNIA and HERZE- 


TOUR 
} apes By J. pe ASBOTH. With a very large number hoes 


tes and Cuts. Imperial 8vo, 21s. ‘* A most valuabl 
i ot illustrated.” mA thenazu: um. a 


SOCIAL SCIENCE SERIES. 


ng cloth, a 2s. 6d. 
1. Work and W: ae 
2. Civilisation : i 
. tessence of wes 
and Politics ove 
b. Religion. ofSocialism ... ... 
of Socialism 





col 


f. J. E. Tuoroiy Rocers. 
5 Cause my A ee E. CARPENTER. 
Socialism Dr. ScHAFFLE. 
D. G. Ritcutie, M.A. 
E. BELFortT Bax. 

E. Be.rort Bax. 
Question Dr. Kare Mircnert. 

’ Promotion of General Happiness. ‘Prof. Macmiian. 
. England’sIdeal,&c. ... ... Epw. CARPENTER. 
«. Sipvey Wess, LL.B. 
. Bismarck ocialism ... W. H. Dawsoy. 
3 Godwin's Political 7 Sustice ove . Ep. H. 8. Sart. 

. The French Revolution... _... E. Betrorr Bax. 

. The Co-operative Commonwealth .. L. Groyianp. 

. Essays and Addresses ... BERNARD Bosanquet. 
16. ity tion. ‘C. 8. Locu, Sec. Char. Org. Soc 


YOUNG COLLECTOR SERIES. 


Each volume very fully illustrated. Strong cloth extra, 1s. each. 


1. Butterflies, Moths — too W. F. Kirsy. 
’ Crustaceans an d Spid one F. A. Skuse. 
. Fungi, Lichens, &ec. oni Peter Gray. 
. Mosses .. ae m eee James E. BAGNAtt. 
. Pond Life : Insects E. A. Butter, F. 2.8. 
. Seaweeds, Shells, ‘and Fossils =" P.G 

. Ants 3, Dragon es . Batu. 
ee Lu. JEwITT, F. 8. a and B. V. Heap. 
CaTne RINE Hop.ey. 


E. A. Butuer, F.Z.8. 
Dr. WititaMs. 
r. J. W. Winviams. 
D. F. Howarrn. 





A tend ai and ¥ Freshwater shells... 


eee eee 


. Fo 

. Colonial Coins ove 
. Pond Life: Algze, Diatoms, &e... T.S. Surrusoy. 
. Chess Problems ... Jas. Ray SER. 126 Diagrams. 


SCHOPENHAUER’S WORKS. 
Edited by T. BAILEY SAUNDERS, M.A. (Oxon). Each 2s.6d, 
A Counterpart to Sir John Lubbock’s “ Pleasures of Life.” 
1. THE WISDOM of LIFE. With an Introductory 
Fssay. “ poe peek was more than a merely abstract thinker; 
he was a practical moralist. Mr. Saunders’s introductory essay 


adds much to the value and interest of this singularly suggestive 
yolume.”—Manchester Fxaminer. 


lo nate AND MAXIMS. 
ION: A Dialogue; and other Essays. (From 
the “ a und Paralipomena.”) Second Edition. “‘ A vigorous 


translation of Schopenhauer’s minor, but at the same time most 
popular, writings. Excellent and suggestive. "—Scoteman. 


SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO., PATERNOSTER SQUERE, E, Cc. 
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WARD & DOWNEY’S NEW LIST. 





TWO NEW BOOKS ILLUSTRATED BY HARRY FURNISS. 
BRAYHARD : 





the Strange Adventures of One Ass 
and Seven Champions. 
By F. M. ALLEN, 


Author of ‘‘ Through Green Glasses,’’ '‘ The Voyage of the Ark,” &c. 


Crown Svo, cloth gilt, gilt top, 6s. [Ina few days: 


PERFERVID: the Career of Ninian Jamieson. 
By JOHN DAVIDSON. 


Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, gilt top, 6s [This day. 


““One admirable piece of fooling from beginning to end—all the more etutudie because its folly, like the folly of 
Shakespeare’s Touchstone or Feste, comes ev ery now and then very close to wisdom Anyone who reads the first chapter 
will read on to the end without skipping a line.” — Manchester Examiner. 

“In this particular description of fantastic comedy, Mr. Davidson’s book stands almost alone. So far as we can recollect 
the only book of a kindred spirit bears the well-known name of “The Shaving of Shagpat.’ ’— Glasgow Herald. 








Crown 8vo, with a Portrait, 6s. 


MAYNE REID: a Memoir of his Life. By his Widow. 


‘Will be read with interest His life was an adventurous one—in its earlier stages, at least—and its various incidents 
are told with spirit and effect.’’—Scotsman. 





Crown 8vo, 6s. 


PAPER and PARCHMENT: Historical Sketches. 


“* His essays are scholarly.’’— Times. 


By A. 0. Ewald. 





Crown 8vo, 5s. 


STRANGE CRIMES. By William Westall. 


** A fine store of entertainment.......The book has a strong interest.’’— 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


THE GOLDEN SOUTH: Memories of Home Life in Australia. By “Lyth.” 
“A pleasant volume of personal recollections, very interesting at this time when we are all eee ——— 
jiterary World, 


Scotsmar, 








Royal 8vo, with 32 Whole-page Illustrations, 21s. 


in NORTH and CENTRAL AMERICA and the 
b Pr enor tour... 


AN ARTISTS TOUR 
SANDWICH ISLANDS. By 


‘* A graphic and interesting reco ..A decidedly entertaining volume. ”"— Daily Telegn aph. 





Demy 8vo, with 29 Illustrations, 10s. 6d. 


UP and DOWN: Sketches of Travel. By Gilbert Macquoid. 
“The record of travel is brightly written, and rendered admirably attractive by Mr. T. R. Macquoid’s drawings.” 


Saturday Review. 





NEW NOVELS. 


FOR VALUE RECEIVED. By Thomas Cobb. 3 vols. 
ONE of the WICKED. By Godfrey Burchett. 2 vols. 
THE BLIND MUSICIAN. Adapted from the Russian of Korolenke by 


8. STEPNIAK and W. WESTALL. _ 2s. 6d. 
* A delightful study. It is hard to imagine anything more charming than its freshness and delicate skill.””—Scotsman. 


LUCINDA. By Major White. 3 vols. 


‘* Full of animal spirits.” —Academy. 


THE NUGENTS of CARICONNA. By Tighe Hopkins. 3 vols. 


“ Quite delightful....... Humour, truth, kindliness of feeling, and good taste are the principal ingredients 
the story are human, natural, and indiv idual to an uncommon degree.’’—Athenaeum. 


A BRUMMAGEM BARON. By John Bridges, Author of “Idylls of a Lost 


Village.” 2 vols. 
* A vigorous story.””—Spectator. 





[Just ready, 


The people i 


‘Full of common sense, shrewd insight, and quiet natural humour.” — Guardian. 


THE NEW FAITH and WHAT CAME of IT. By Charles T. C. James, 


Author of “The Blindness of Memory Earle,” ‘‘ An Early Frost,” &e. 3 vols. 
‘* The literary quality of the story is exceptionally good. Mr. James writes with ease and brilliancy, and when to these 
merits of style is added that of thoughtfulness on the matters of the book, it is obvious the result must be satisfactory.” 


Academy 
AN UNFORTUNATE ARRANGEMENT. By John Hill. 2 vols. ° 


* Replete with epigram and sparkling dialogue.” — Vanity Fair. "-. very | clev er book indeed.’”’— Academy. 


WARD & DOWNEY, 12, York Srreet, Covent Garvey, Lonpon. 
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TPHE LECTURE AGENCY Lauren (late 

_,.of Birmingham), 3, GEORGE YARD, LOMBARD STREET, 
LONDON, E.C , act as AGENTS for the most distinguished Lecturers 
and Entertainers in Great Britain. 


R.H. the PRINCE of WALES is 
® the subject of the ESSAY for which prizes of TWENTY 
GUINEAS are offered by the ECTURE AGENCY, Limitep, of 
3, George Yard, Lombard Street, London, E.C, Conditions forwarded 
upon receipt of a stamp for postage. 


HE GIRTON GOVERNESS and 
, §CHOOL AGENCY.—Mapame Avent introduces English and 
Foreign Governesses, Governess Pupils, Visiting Teachers, Companions, 
&c., and recommends Schools and Educational Homes; Schools 
transferred, Partnerships urranged.—27, Regent Street, 8. W. 








CATALOGUES. 
BAEDEKER’S& BADDELEY'S GUIDE- 
300KS, 


New Detailed CATALOGUE, now ready, sent post free on application. 
Dutavu & Co., 37, Soho Square, London. 


MUDIE’S 


SELECT 


LIBRARY, 


SUBSCRIPTIONS from ONE GUINEA per Annum. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


Books can be exchanged at the residences of Subscribers in London, by the Library Messengers. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS from TWO GUINEAS per Annum. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from TWO GUINEAS per Annum. 





A Large Number of Copies of the Best and most Popular Books of the Season are now in Circulation 


at MUDIE’S LIBRARY. 


All Works of General Interest are freely added immediately on publication. 


Library Catalogue for 1890, 1s. 6d. 


Prospectuses and Clearance List of Books on Sale, postage free. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), 30 to 34, New Oxford Street. 


Brancu Orrices: 241, BROMPTON ROAD, and 2, KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 








UEEN’S SERVICE ACADEMY, 3 and 
4. ELY PLACE, DUBLIN.—The oldest, and among the most 
successful in the United Kingdom ; over 2,000 have passed, 
I, All Army Examinations. 
IIL. Civil Service of India, Universities, &. 
111, R. I. Constabulary Cadetships. 
re t a Corps in the Services or a Department under Govern: 
atts does not owe some of its Officers to the Quren’s Service 
Acapemy, Dunuix. No attempt at cramming; unsurpassed ttaff of 
Specialists under personal direction of W. J. Curtwope Craw ey, 
LL.D., D.C.L., F.R.G.S., F.G.8., F.R.Hist.Soc., &e, 


TO PARENTS AND GUARDIANS. 
R. W. 8S. LOGEMAN, Principal of 


Newton School, Rock Ferry, is FORMING a small PARTY 
of BOYS to spend the 8U MMER HOLIDAYS at some healthy Sen- 
side place for recreation and study. Instruction in Modern Languages, 
Classics, or Mathematics as required. References given and required, 
Inclusive terms, £3 3s. 0 week, or £10 19s, for four weeks.— Particulars 
on application. 


Qik JOHN SOANE’S MUSEUM, 
13, LINCOLN'S INN FIELDS. 
ANTIQUITIES, PICTURES, AND SCULPTURE. 
OPEN FREE, from 11 to 5,on TUESDAYS, WEDNESPAYS, 
THURSDAYS, and SATURDAYS in JULY and’ AUGUST. 


Cards for Private Days and for Students to be obtained of the 
Curator, at the Museum, 














LUZAC & CO., 

Foreign and Oriental Booksellers and Publishers, 
46, GREAT RUSSELL STREET, W.C. 
(Opposite th British Museun). 

NOW READY. 

LUZAC & CO."S MONTHLY LIST. 
No. IV., JUNE, 1890, 

Coxtents :—1. New Oriental Books, published in England. 2. N 
Oriental Books, published on the Continent. 3. New Tooks, published 
in the East, 4. Recent Continental Importations, 
ib) Archaeology, (c) Belles-Lettres, (d) Chemistry and Physics, (e) Edu- 
cational, (f) History. Geography, Sociology, (g) Medicine, (h) Novels, 
(j) Philosophy and ‘Theology. 5. A choice collection of New and 
Second Hand Books. 


To be had, post free, on application. 
Messrs Luzac & Uo will have constantly on hand a large choice 
collection of works in all branches of Literature in Europe and the 


TO AUTHORS. 
MESSRS. DIGBY & LONG, 


PUBLISHERS, 

18, BOUVERIE STREET, FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C., 
Are prepared to receive and give careful consideration to all MSS. and 
arrange terms for their PUBLICATION, Messrs. DIGBY & LONG 
have also every convenience and ample facilities for the Publication 
of Magazines. Editorial offices if required. Newest Catalogue post free 

OW READY (free)—worthy of careful 
preservation : send for splendidly illustrated four-page quarto 
‘ITY,’ a choice Art book of unusual ly im- 


{e) Miscellaneous, 








prospectus of “LONDON ¢ 
portant size which will have at least 250 beautiful and original illus- 
trations teeming with London's life and bustle. To subscribers, 2is. ; 
to non-subscribers, 42s. ; Subscription List will shortly close.—Tur 
LEADENHALL Press, 50, Leadenhall Street, E.C, 








reo © T 

OLIDAYS in NORMANDY.—M. BAR- 
BIER, French Master, Glasgow Athenaeum, Examiner to the 
Intermediate Education Board for Ireland, RECEIVES at his 
. Genny Residence in Normandy, for JULY and AUGUST, a few 
LEMEN desirous of improving their FRENCH by a stay in 
‘rance. Beautiful country. Every comfort. Tennis. Backward Can- 
didates Coached for Examinations. Highest references — Particulars, 

M. Barsier, Ecrosville, par Louviers, Eure, France. 


TYPE-WRITING. 

- — = 
YPE-WRITING.—MES., Scientific, and 
- of all descriptions, Legal Documents, Specifications, Plays, &c. 
COPIED with speed and accuracy. Dictations ‘taken in thorthend of 
Type-writing by expert Type-writers. Special success attained in work 


requiring delicacy and care. Highest testimonials. Pupils taught. 
Misses 4 B, & 1. Farnray, 4, Southampton Street, Strand, London. _ 











RoxvaAl SOCIETY of PAINTERS in 
WATER COLOURS. 
The One Hundred and Thirteenth EXHIBITION is now open, 
5, Pall Mall East, from 10 till 6, Admission 1s, Catalogue 1s. 
Aurrep D, Frirr, R.W.S., Secretary. 


ESSRS. DRUMMOND €& CO., 14, 
HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C , are the 
sole re oresentatives in Great Britain of HERR HAUFSTAENGL, of 
Munich, the well-known Artist in PHIOTOGRAVURE. There is a 
steadily increasing demand for reproductions by this justl celebrated 
yrocess for large plates and editions de luxe. For ordinary Book 
llustrations, Catalogues, Advertisements, &c., Messrs. DRUMMOND 
& CO., have the latest and most improved processes. Specimens on 
view. Prices on application. 
NEW REALISTIC NOVEL BY EUGENE STRACEY. 
Picture boards, 2s ; cloth extra, 3s. 6d at all Booksellers and Libraries 


IDDEN in the LIGHT. 


By EUGENE STRACEY. 











Diosy & LoxG, Publishers, 18, Bouverie Street, Fleet Strect, E.C. 


THE NEW REVIEW. 
JULY.—Price Sixpence. 
A RADICAL PROGRAMME.—Part I. By the Right Hon. Sir C. W. 
Ditke, Bart. 
THINKING for OURSELVES. 
ENGLAND. 
NEWFOUNDLAND and the FRENCH— 
I. By Sir James Winter, P. J. Scott, A. B. Monte (Delegates 
from Newfoundland). 
Il. By Emite Fiovrens (Member of the French Chamber). 





By the Lorp Caer Justice of 


THE SALON and the ROYAL ACADEMY. By the Due of 
MARLBOROUGH. 

STUDIES in CHARACTER.—No. 4. The Right Hon. W. E. Glad- 
stone, M.P. 


THE FIRST GENERAL ELECTION in JAPAN. By H. M. Moore, 

THE ETHICS of FIRE INSURANCE. By Captain Suaw, C.B. 

THE WORLD'S DESIRE. BookII. Chaps, I., 11. Ty H. River 
Haccarp and Anprew Lane 


London: Lonemans, Grern, & Co. 


H@NIX FIRE OFFICE, 
19, LOMBARD STREET, E C., and 67, CHARING CROSS, 8.W. 
Established 1782. 


Moderate Rates. Absolute Security. 
iberal Loss Settlements. 
Prompt Payment of Claims. - 
Joint Secretaries—W. C. Macponap and F. B. Macponap, 


LOSSES PAID OVER £17,000,000. 











Ready immediately, at all the Libraries, handsomely bound 
n cloth gilt, crown 8vo, price 6s. 


BISMARCK INTIME. 


BY A FELLOW STUDENT. 
This attractive and well-illustrated volume bristles with 
most interesting and characteristic anecdotes of the private 
life of the great Ex-Chancellor, 


Just ready, at all the Libraries, crown 8vo, handsomely 
bound, cloth 10s. 6d. 
INTIMATE RECOLLECTIONS OF THE COURT OF THE 
TUILERIES 


THE EVE OF AN EMPIRE’S FALL. 
Before the Franco-German War. By Madame CARETTE, 
Authoress of ‘‘ My Mistress, the Empress Eugénie,”’ 


Third Edition, crown 8vo, handsomely bound, 6s. Authorised 
Translation. 

MY MISTRESS, THE EMPRESS 
EUGENIE; or, Court Life at the Tuileries. By her 
Private Reader, Madame CARETTE (née BOUVET). 

‘*We recommend every one who admires good work to 
buy and read it.”—Morning Post, 


Cloth gilt, crown 8 6d. ; post ee ER 


vo, 28, 

STANLEY; AND HIS ROIC 
RELIEF OF EMIN PAOCBA. By E. P. Scomr. 
With Map, 14 Portraits, and other Illustrations, 

“Mr, E. P. Scott, himself an African traveller, gives a 
clear, readable, and interesting narrative of the rescue 
Expedition, to which he has prefixed an account of Stanley's 
early career.”—Vanity Fair. 


London : DEAN & SON, 160a, Fleet Street, E.C. 


WILL BE PUBLISHED NEXT WEEK. 
SECOND EDITION. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth. 150 pp. Qs. 6d. 


FOUR YEARS IN PARLIAMENT 
WITH HARD LABOUR. 


By C. W. RADCLIFFE COOKE, M.P. 


WHAT Mr. GLADSTONE SAYS :— 

“My only complaint is that, once opened, it 
difficult to close the volume. I recognise in it an 
enviable union of fancy, humour, and good sense.” 

The Right Hon. W. E. Giapsroye. 
WHAT “TRUTH” SAYS :— 

‘*'The handsome praise awarded by Mr. Gladstone 
to Mr. Radcliffe Cooke’s book on the House of 
Commons is thoroughly well deserved, and I should 
advise anyone desirous to gain an insight into the 
every-day life of an M.P. to read it. The banter is 
kindly, and the wit is considerable.” — 7 ruth. 


** A very charming book. It is something more than read- 
able—it is positively fascinating.” —South London Press. 


AND 
1 vol., demy 8vo, 28s. 


HAYDN’S BOOK OF DIGNITIES. 


REVISED AND ENLARGED. 


By HORACE OCKERBY. 


W. H. ALLEN & CO., 13, Watertoo Piace, 8.W.; 
AND AT CALCUTTA. 





A NEW MANUAL of BOOK-KEEPING 


for Wholesale and Retail Traders. By Puiuip Crevuy, 
Chartered Accountant. Price 3s. 6d. 


G. Bett & Sons, York Street, W.C., and the AuTHor, 33, Chancery 
lane, W.C, 
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Sydney P. Hall, M. Montbard, M. Riou, Mr. For- 
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SOME OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


The TIMES.—* My. Stanley’s narrative of his adventures, 
ee. sufferings, trials, dangers and discoveries durin, 

is heroic quest and rescue of Emin Pasha is as moving an 
enthralling a tale as ever was told by man. It is, moreover, 
told with so genuine a modesty of temper, so transparent a 
fidelity to act, so gencrous and eager a desire on the part of 
the leader of the expedition to give their due meed of praise 
and recognition to each and all of his subordinates, not 
excepting the humblest of his African followers, that the 
critic’s task becomes merely one of unstinted admiration of 
the almost unexampled greatness of the deeds accomplished, 
and the profound ethical interest of the narrative which 
describes them. Nor does the interest of the book depend 
only on the thrilling nature of its subject matter: of its 
purely literary merits we can speak in terms of high com- 
mendation. The style of the narrative is direct, vigorous, and 
incisive, as beseems one who is a man of action rather than a 
man of letters: but in many of the descriptive parts Mr. 
Stanley shows that, consummate man of action as he is, he is 
a born man of letters as well.” 

The STANDARD,.—* Since the end of January last the de- 
mands upon the time and energy of the writer have been 
unprecedented in 7 and importance, and yet here in the 
month of June we have the finished work. e ‘mandate’ 
of the Leader obviously did not expire with the formal dis- 
bandment of the company with which he had passed through 
so many perils and so much suffering. Restored to civilisation, 
he enlisted a fresh band of fellow-labourers, and made the 
same —— demands on the energy and resource of artists, 
map-makers, printers, and publishers that he had made on 
Zanzibari porters and English officers in the gloomy wilds of 
the mid-African forest. Let us add that the appeal met with 
a no less loyal response. To the draughtsmen and engravers 
who have co-operated especial recognition is due. There is no 
sign of haste about the illustrations, which are profusely 
scattered through the two volumes, and which give vivid em- 
bodiment to the scenes of that marvellous progress, Every 
phase of travel, every aspect of Nature, is delineated with a 
touch so firm and persuasive that it is difficult to believe that 
the pictures are not exact transcripts from sketches taken on 
the spot. The maps are in their way admirable. The carto- 
grapher may, indeed, be complimented on having achieved an 
imaginative triumph in the device by which he impresses, even 
on dhe coadian eye, a sense of the vastness and the loneliness 
of the unbroken forest region. The precision with which 
every halting-place, every Arab station, every clearance along 
the line of march is marked, emphasises the mysterious isola- 
tion of the as yet untrodden tracts to North and South. We 
have come across hardly a — in the thousand pages of 
which the work consists, and the index to each volume will 
satisfy the most exacting student....... Mr. Stanley’s animated 
pages ; and will continue to be read as long as there remains 
amongst Englishmen any taste for adventure, and any honour 
for manliness,” 

The DAILY NEWS,—‘ The first line was written at Cairo 
on the 25th January. The author thereafter worked con- 
tinuously for fifty days, averaging over twenty printed pages 
a day. is of course is all true, yet no doubt it would be 
truer still to say that the book has been in preparation ever 
since Mr. Stanley set foot at Zanzibar, and that he has written 
it during nearly three years of the most terrible perils, hard- 
ships, and trials, of every description, that ever fell to the lot 
of mortal man. This consideration only enhances the wonder 
of its — its vigour, and its felicity of touch, and fur- 
nishes abundant excuse for its occasional blemishes of style. 
It is a great performance, alike in what it relates, and in the 
manner of the relation, and :it will constitute an enduring 
monument to its author’s fame.”’ 


&e. &e, &e. 
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LITERATURE. 


The Journal of Marie Bashkirtseff. Trans- 
lated, with an Introduction, by Mathilde 
Blind. In 2 vols. (Cassell.) 


For the translation of a book like Marie 
Bashkirtseff’s Journal a special talent is 
required, and it is a talent which Miss Blind 
unquestionably possesses. The book is 
really a journal, written currently, heed- 
lessly, in a rapid and expressive language 
which is not by any means classical French. 
Style there is none—only words, words 
which a flying pen dashes violently upon 
paper, where they keep the heat of their 
course. Sentences begin, ending in dots. 
There are sentences which end without 
beginning, all but the really vital part being 
resolutely flung away. ‘To translate into 
another language this vibrating, abrupt, 
picturesque idiom, so sheerly personal, so 
miraculously impromptu, one requires a like 
fever and haste of work, a like capacity for 
being carried away with one’s subject, and 
a like disregard of the minor correctnesses. 
Miss Blind’s original work has just these 
characteristics. It is deeply felt, sincerely 
and spontaneously rendered, with all the 
virtues of a strong impulsion, none of the 
felicities of a careful art. Her translation, 
which bears signs of extreme haste—a haste 
which is here good speed—is almost as 
living as the original. It is warm where 
most translations are cold ; it is rapid where 
most translations halt. For the most part 
it reads like a book originally written in 
English. Comparing it line by line with 
the French, one finds slight inaccuracies 
here and there—of small moment, the 
result of that swiftness of rendering which 
has made it what it is. One finds, also, 
angularities of expression for which the 
writer is not responsible—an occasional 
failure to find the required idiom. But 
when all has been said, the translation 
remains a genuine triumph over difficulties 
—an achievement. Thanks to Miss Blind, 
English literature is now the richer by one 
of those rare and priceless Confessions of 
which the world never tires, and perhaps 
the most fascinating of all the Confessions. 
Itis not six years since Marie Bashkirtseff 
died. A few years ago one only knew of two 
or three people here and there who had ever 
heard of the Journal—to-day everyone has 
read it or is reading it. No doubt this is to 
a large extent the result of Mr. Gladstone’s 
article. For some reason people like to read 
what Mr. Gladstone likes to read. Since the 
appearance of that article numerous little 
articles have appeared in English and 
American periodicals. Those who knew 





Marie Bashkirtseff have recalled their im-| upon this recent production of the Dublin 


pressions of her. Others have merely given 
us their impression of her book. And in the 
society that talks literature, those who have 
a moment to spare from Mr. Rudyard 
Kipling devote it to Marie Bashkirtseff. In 
Paris this kind of fame had no need to wait 
for Mr. Gladstone. Everyone has read the 
Journal and seen some of the pictures. 
Many of those one meets can say: ‘I knew 
her; she was this or that; had just such 
hair and such complexion; she was indeed 
the woman of her book.” Marie Bash- 
kirtseff is no longer the ‘jeune fille de 
talent, qui vient de mourir” of the news- 
papers commenting on her death. She has 
attained, now that she can never thrill with 
it, that which she sought so hungrily while 
she was living, with that ‘‘ impatience de la 
gloire” of which M. Coppée speaks in his 
beautiful and touching preface to the Cata- 
logue of her works. ‘ IfI donot die young, 
I hope to survive as a great artist; but if I 
do, I will have my journal published, which 
cannot fail to be interesting.” This is how 
she writes in the preface—that marvellous 
preface which gathers up in one supreme 
expression all her passionate clinging to life, 
her desperate recoil from death, from being 
forgotten. ‘To live, to have so much 
ambition, to suffer, weep, struggle—and 
then oblivion! . . . oblivion . 
as if I had never been.” Well, after all, the 
world has “ found her interesting.” 

Interesting, supremely interesting, the 
book is—to me certainly the most fascinating 
of all the Confessions—for the reason, per- 
haps, that they are the confessions of a 
woman, a woman who was young, beautiful, 
a genius, and so near to us that one might 
have seen her, as indeed one’s friends have 
done. I am told that some find the character 
of Marie Bashkirtseff repellent. It is not a 
“perfect” character—far more interesting, 
more attractive, than that! To those who 
cannot get beyond the Bouguereau ideal of 
woman it must indeed be a sad revelation 
of the possibilities of feminine perversity. 
There are others to whom it reveals the 
possibilities of a somewhat sharp and acid 
feminine charm, which can have infinite 
attractiveness. Had she lived, Marie Bash- 
kirtseff would have been a great painter; 
dying when she did, she has left us a reve- 
lation of herself which is more precious than 
even great pictures. Itis indeed a ‘human 
document,” this book in which a woman 
lives from day to day; no, not a document 
—human as we who read it. 

Artnur Symons. 








The History of the University of Dublin, from 
its Foundation to the End of the Eighteenth 
Century. With an Appendix of Original 
Documents which, for the most part, are 
preserved in the College. By John 
William Stubbs, D.D. (Longmans.) 


WE are often told that nowadays, since 
Englishmen have taken up the study of 
Trish history, they know much more about 
it than the Irish themselves. This know- 
ledge cannot be very widely spread, and 
cannot extend to an acquaintance with Irish 
bibliography, if we are to judge by the 
comments which have been made in England 





University Press. In almost every notice 
which has appeared of Dr. J. W. Stubbs’s 
book, whatever may be said as to its merits 
or demerits, it has had assigned to it the 
honour of being the first work in its own 
peculiar field. The English journal from 
which we might expect most light and 
leading on Irish matters is very bold in 
asserting a negative on this point. ‘No 
such work,’ we are told, “has hitherto 
been attempted, and extremely little exact 
information has in consequence been avail- 
able concerning the chief seat of learning in 
Ireland.” It would be hard to make a 
more inaccurate statement. No such work 
hitherto attempted! There is one Dublin 
man who seems to remember, on the first 
day of his residence in the historic Quad of 
** Botany Bay,” going in the earliest fervour 
of undergraduate bibliomania to the old 
bookshop of Patrick Kennedy in Anglesea 
Street, and there securing as a foundation 
stone for his extra-scholastic library the 
History of the University of Dublin, by 
Dr. W. B. 8. Taylor, then an old book 
clad in faded morocco, but once glorious 
with blazonry of the college arms, for 
it had been a prize awarded to some un- 
known predecessor. Surely one cannot have 
dreamt all this. No; there on the table is 
the very book, and there side by side with 
it is the Constitutional History of the Univer- 
sity of Dublin, by Denis Caulfield Heron, 
published in 1847. It is true that neither 
of these works is all that a history ought 
to be. Dr. Taylor’s book is pompous, 
pedantic, and ill-arranged; but a large 
number of facts are given as correctly as 
one could expect in a first attempt of the 
kind. D.C. Heron’s treatise is the able 
and lucid work of a clever lawyer; but it 
does not pretend to be a complete history, 
dealing mainly with a particular topic, the 
status of Roman Catholics in the university 
and their right of admission to all its 
honours. But the fact of a book not attain- 
ing a very high standard does not necessarily 
make it non-existent ; indeed, were it so, it 
is to be feared that the work of Dr. J. W. 
Stubbs would not be available for the pur- 
pose of review, or any other purpose. It is 
not so large a work as Dr. Taylor’s, and it 
covers a considerably shorter space of time ; 
it is distinctly less brilliant that Heron’s 
Constitutional History. If they can hardly 
claim to be called in the highest sense 
histories, neither can it. 

Not only has more than one formal 
history of the university appeared before 
this by Dr. Stubbs, but a very considerable 
amount of exact information has been avail- 
able in various other quarters concerning 
the chief seat of learning in Ireland. Dr. 
James Henthorn Todd, an archaeologist of 
the first rank, published in the Dublin 
Calendar of 1833 a masterly introduction © 
to the history of the university; and in 
the preface to the Catalogue of the Gradu- 
ates of the University of Dublin (1869) 
he threw much additional light on the 
subject, and cleared up several difficult 
problems connected with it. A much less 
valuable but by no means despicable writer 
on the same subject was Mr. Oliver J. Burke, 
who compiled for successive volumes of the 
Dublin University Magazine, a history of 
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the Priory of All Hallows, and of the 
University of Dublin from 1591, which 
does not appear to have ever been published 
as a separate treatise. 

In truth, Dr. J. W. Stubbs is himself to a 
great extent responsible for the mistake 
which has been made as to his priority. 
He makes comparatively brief reference to 
the works of Dr. Todd, and he does not 
seem to make any allusion whatever to the 
published works of his other predecessors. 
The words with which he begins his preface 
—‘ The history of the University of Dublin, 
compiled from the original documents 
belonging to Trinity College, has hitherto 
never been written’”—are not unlikely to 
mislead his readers, although taken literally 
they are fairly accurate. He is not the first 
who has written the history of the university, 
but he is the first who has compiled such a 
history ‘from the original documents 
belonging to Trinity College.” It is true that 
the MS. sources had not been by any means 
neglected before. Taylor professed to have 
received much assistance with regard to the 
history of the university from the erudite 
and eccentric Dr. Barrett, who had amassed 
a large collection of MSS. O. J. Burke 
also made use of some of Dr. Barrett’s 
MSS. Dr. Todd, who had mastered the 
subject as no one had done before—and, one 
is compelled to add, no one has done since— 
had, of course, full access to all the original 
documents preserved belonging to Trinity 
College, and drew upon them largely for the 
purpose of his admirable writings ; but they 
were never thoroughly examined for the 
purpose of a definite history until the 
present undertaking of Dr. J. W. Stubbs. 
It is in the superiority of his MS. 
authorities, and the conscientious accuracy 
with which he appears to have used them, 
that the real value of his work consists. 
When he wanders outside the College 
muniment room he ceases to speak with any 
authority, and often seems to ignore sources 
of information which would be most helpful 
if used aright. Had he had recourse, for 
example, to Mr. J. Bass Mullinger’s Uni- 
versity of Cambridge he would have found 
a section headed ‘“ Foundation of Trinity 
College, Dublin,” which would have assisted 
him considerably in his task. 

There is hardly anything connected with 
Dublin University more interesting than the 
history of those universities which preceded 
the present foundation. From the beginning 
of the fourteenth century attempts more or 
less successful were constantly being made 
to found an Irish university. ‘“ Across the 
sanguinary scenes of war and turbulence 
and bloodshed,” said Mr. Gladstone in a 
famous speech, “ flits from time to time this 
graceful vision of a university, appearing 
to-day, disappearing to-morrow, reappearing 
on an after-day—Par levibus ventis, volu- 
erique simillima somno.” Influenced by 
this graceful vision, Mr. Gladstone was led 
to assert that the university of Dublin did 
not by any means, as was generally sup- 
posed, originally date from the reign of 
Elizabeth—a position which was severely 
handled by many of his opponents. One 
naturally turns to Dr. Stubbs’s work for 
information on this point, and finds a very 
meagre statement of what had been more 





fully set forth by Dr. Todd and others. 
With regard to the various efforts made to 
found a university which should represent 
the principles of the Reformation, Dr. 
Stubbs not only adds nothing to what was 
previously known, but omits some very 
interesting facts which he might have ascer- 
tained from readily accessible sources. 
Before the scheme of Sir John Perrot to 
found two colleges with the revenues of S. 
Patrick’s, which was to be dissolved on 
account of its ‘“‘superstitious reputation,” 
there were two other suggestions of which 
an interesting account is given in the sketch 
by Mr. Mullinger above-mentioned. George 
Browne, Archbishop of Dublin in the 
reign of Edward VI., was anxious to 
found ‘Christ’s College” in Dublin, to 
the end that the students might ‘call 
that barbarous nacion from evill to goode.” 
Again, John Case, in the first production of 
the Earl of Leicester’s press at Oxford, 
makes a strenuous appeal to the chancellors 
of Oxford and Cambridge to do something 
for the advancement of education in Ireland, 
where he says : 


‘sunt feracissima quidem ingenia; ferocissima 
tamen in nonnullis partibus facta, ea potissi- 
mum causa quod in tam beato solo nullum 
Musarum collegium nullum Philosophiae semin- 
arium floreat : Arte enim non Marte emolliuntur 
mores.” 


Mr. Mullinger rightly attaches much im- 
portance to these schemes, but Dr. Stubbs 
omits all mention of them. He gives, how- 
ever, a full account of the actual foundation 
in 1591 of the College of the Holy and 
Undivided Trinity by Archbishop Loftus, on 
the site of the Augustine Monastery of All 
Hallows in the suburbs of Dublin. Here 
again the point on which one would most 
wish for instruction is passed over without 
comment. Upon the famous phrase in the 
charter of Elizabeth, ‘‘ Unum Collegium mater 
Universitatis,” a lengthy controversy has 
raged. It is not unusual for Englishmen to 
deny that Dublin possesses any university. 
To them a university so invariably suggests 
the idea of a group of separate colleges that 
they not unnaturally suppose this plurality 
of colleges to be essential to a true univer- 
sity. Dr. Todd clearly demonstrated how 
mistaken it is to suppose that any such 
notion was involved in the old Studium 
generale or Universitas Studiorum, from which 
came in after time the name ‘“ university.” 
It is curious to note that Irishmen and 
Scotchmen fall into exactly the opposite 
mistake, and speak as if a college and a 
university were absolutely convertible terms. 
Scotchmen have been often heard to speak of 
‘Oxford college”; and the Irish confusion 
is shown even in the title of Dr. Stubbs’s 
work, as one sees at once by substituting 
another name for that of Dublin: ‘A His- 
tory of Oxford University, with an Appen- 
dix of Original Documents preserved in 
the College,” would certainly excite the 
mirth and wonder of every Oxonian. The 


truth is that Trinity College was the Mater 
Universitatis, the nucleus around which 
other colleges were to group themselves, the 
first nursing mother who was to nourish in 
sound learning the children who were here- 
after to become graduates and members of 
the university, The various attempts to 





constitute additional colleges from the begin- 
ning of the seventeenth century to our own 
times form one of the most interesting 
chapters in the history of the university. 
Dr. Stubbs does not seem to attach much 
importance to it, and gives only scattered 
notices of such foundations as Trinity Hall, 
Kildare Hall, and St. Stephen’s Hall. Of 
what importance they appeared to a con- 
temporary may be gathered from Fuller’s 
quaint saying on these ‘‘ emissary hostels” : 
‘“‘The whole species of the University of 
Dublin was for many years preserved in the 
individuum of this one college. But since this 
instrument hath made better music, when what 
was but a monochord before hath got two 
other smaller strings unto it—the addition of 
New College and Kildare Hall.” 

The mention of Fuller reminds one of the 
strong opinion which he held as to the great 
part which Trinity College, Cambridge, took 
in the formation of her Irish namesake : 


‘Dublin University was a colonia deducta from 
Cambridge, and particularly from Trinity 
College therein (one motive perchance to the 
name of it), . . . Know also that this 
University did so Cantabrize, that she imitated 
her in the successive choice of her chancellors ; 
the daughter dutifully approving and following 
the judgment of her mother therein.” 

This part of the subject does not seem to 
have so much attraction for Dr. Stubbs as 
some less important topics. Many pages 
are filled with extracts from account-books, 
which show the early income of the college 
and the sources whence it came. Some 
slight account of the state of Ireland at this 
time would have added much interest to the 
financial statements, which they lack in their 
bare simplicity of transcription. When we 
find Sir Thomas Norreys, Vice-President of 
Munster, complaining that ‘devotion is 
cold” in that province, although the county 
of Limerick had promised three-fourths out 
of every plough-land as a subscription, it is 
easier to understand the lack of warmth in 
devotion when we remember Mr. Lecky’s 
description of the state of the county at that 
time : 

‘* Year after year over a great part of Ireland 
all means of human subsistence were destroyed, 
no quarter was given to prisoners who sur- 
rendered, and the whole population was skil- 
fully and steadily starved to death. The 
pictures of the condition of Ireland at this 
time were as terrible as anything in human 
history.” 

And this was especially the case in the 
province of which Sir Francis Norreys was 
vice-president. ‘From Dingle to the Rock 
of Cashel,” say the Annals of the Four 
Masters, ‘‘ not the lowing of a cow nor the 
voice of the ploughman was to be heard.” 
The three-fourths from every plough-land 
in Limerick was not perhaps so bad after 
all, when these circumstances were taken 
into account; but Dr. Stubbs does not give 
us a hint that Kerry and Limerick were not 
as prosperous and happy as Middlesex and 
Surrey. 

In addition to the large number of ex- 
tracts dealing with the receipts and expen- 
diture, we are presented with a number of 
quotations concerning the discipline of the 
college and the punishments inflicted for 
trivial offences. The most interesting of 
these were noted by Heron in his History, 
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and full details have been accessible for 
almost half a century in Monck Mason’s 
Life of Bishop Bedell. There is a re- 
markable discrepancy between the extracts 
given by Mason and those we find in the 
present volume. It would almost seem that 
either the quotations of Dr. Stubbs were 
mutilated and incorrect, or that Mason had 
employed his inventive faculty in embel- 
lishing the words of Bedell. It is to be pre- 
sumed, of course, that the fault is with the 
older writer. 

When Dr. Stubbs leaves these compara- 
tively trivial details, and comes to the real 
stuff of which history is made, we are struck 
by his want of skill in grouping his facts, 
estimating their comparative importance, or 
bringing them into relief by connecting them 
with contemporary history. The squabbles 
of obscure college Dons have as much space 
given to them as has the history of the men 
who have made the university famous; and 
one has to search, and sometimes search in 
vain, in various quarters of the book for the 
links which bind the scattered notices into a 
continuocs account of university history. 
This may be seen markedly in the case of 
the great divines who were connected 
with the university in the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries. Dublin had 
Ussher for her first scholar, Laud as 
her chancellor and the reviser of her 
statutes, Jeremy Taylor as vice-chancellor ; 
Bishop Berkeley was a fellow, Bishop 
Wilson a scholar, Dean Swift a Bachelor 
of Arts after an undistinguished, if not 
ignominious, career. All these facts may be 
gleaned in odd holes and corners of Dr. 
Stubbs’s book ; but one longs for some such 
comprehensive sketch as that of John 
Mitchell, the felon rebel. Speaking of the 
Irish Protestant clergy and their opposition 
to the spirit of nationality, he refuses to 
— the claim which Ireland has upon 
them : 


‘‘Their stories are twined with our history ; 
their dust is Irish earth; and their memories 
are Ireland’s for ever. In the little church of 
Dromore, hard by the murmuring Lagan, lie 
buried the bones of Jeremy Taylor—would 
Ireland be richer without that grave? In any 
gallery of illustrious Irishmen Ussher and 
Swift shall not be forgotten; Derry and Cloyne 
will not soon let the name of Berkeley die; and 
the lonely tower of Clough Oughter is hardly 
more interesting to an Irishman as the place 
where Owen Roe breathed his last sigh, than 
by the imprisonment within its walls of the 
mild and excellent Bishop of Kilmore. Sit mea 
anima cum Bedello!” * 


One great merit of Dr. Stubbs deserves 
especial mention, he displays rigid im- 
partiality in matters religious and political. 
The contest between Laud and the Puritans, 
and the attack made upon the university by 
James II., are described with the greatest 
fairness. Those who know how Irish history 
is usually written will recognise the high 
praise which is implied in the statement that 
it would be hard to tel! from the course of the 
narrative what views in religion or politic, 





* It would have been worth while to point out 
what is probably known to few, that the hymodists 
Tate, Brady, and Toplady, the dramatists Con- 
greve, Farquahar, and Southern, were Dublin 
men. Sheridan, the typical Irishman, was not a 
member of an Irish university. 





are held by the author. This appears 
very clearly in his history of the splendid 
library of Trinity College. The nucleus of 
this library was founded by the English 
army in Munster in the year 1601, who 
subscribed out of their pay £700 to buy 
theological books for the newly founded 
college, showing for military men an unusual 
interest in religion and learning. A strange 
contrast with their action in this respect is 
what we learn from Mr. Lecky concerning 
the doings of this same Munster army: 
‘“Not only the men, but even the women 
and children, who fell into the hands of the 
English were deliberately and systematically 
butchered. Bands of soldiers traversed 
great tracts of country slaying every living 
thing they met.” A still more liberal 
benefaction was made from a similar source 
not many years later. The soldiers and 
officers of Cromwell’s army in Ireland, “ out 
of emulation to the former noble action of 
Queen Elizabeth’s army, were incited by 
some men of public spirit to a like perform- 
ance,” and purchased the magnificent library 
of Archbishop Ussher, which he would have 
presented to the university if he had not 
fallen upon evil days in the calamities of 
the Great Rebellion. With these two in- 
stances in mind, we can hardly admit the 
universal applicability of Case’s saying, 
** Arte non Marte emolliuntur mores.” In 
the time of the attack of James IT. upon 
the university in 1689, the library was saved 
from destruction by the efforts of two 
Roman Catholics, Dr. Michael Moore, whom 
James had appointed provost, and Father 
M‘Carthy, chaplain tothe king. Full credit 
is given to these theological opponents by 
Dr. Stubbs, whose account of the library 
and the buildings of the university is one 
of the most valuable portions of the present 
book. . 

In dealing with the history of the 
eighteenth century, the author had the 
great advantage of being able to use the 
MSS. of Provost Hutchinson ; and he paints 
for us a more favourable picture than would 
have been expected of that able, insolent, 
and overbearing politician, whose appoint- 
ment to the provostship of a great univer- 
sity was one of the grossest political jobs 
ever perpetrated even by the Trish govern- 
ment. It would be an interesting task to 
trace the history of the university through 
the eighteenth century. We should find that, 
although professedly founded as an engine 
of proselytism and a promoter of the reign 
of law and order, it became infected with 
the spirit of Irish nationality, and finally 
opened wide its gates to the members of 
that religion which it was designed to 
extinguish. From it came the first leader 
of constitutional opposition in Molyneux, 
member for the university; and the most 
powerful in Swift. From it came some of 
the most dangerous enemies of English rule 
that Ireland has ever produced. In the 
early years of the century, when the spirit 
of the Irish Catholics was so utterly cowed 
that not a pike was raised or a shot fired 
from Cape Clear to the Giant’s Causeway in 
the cause of the Catholic kings, there was, 
as Archbishop King puts it, a strong “ nest 
of Jacobites” in the Protestant university. 
And in the century’s closing years the last 





event described in the history before us is 
the famous Visitation of Lord Clare to inquire 
into the existence of treasonable associations 
within the university, in which the honoured 
name of Whitley Stokes, fellow of Trinity 
College, occurs with those of Wolfe Tone, 
the Emmets, and Thomas Moore. One more 
important omission in the volume before us 
must be noticed. Dr. Stubbs purports to 
bring his work down to 1800; and yet we 
find no mention of the principal event in 
that year bearing on the fortunes of the 
university. By the Act of Union its poli- 
tical fidelity was rewarded by a summary 
disfranchisement. It was robbed of one of 
its two members by its Tory friends, and its 
full representation was only restored by the 
Reform Bill of 1832. 

Enough has been said to show that those 
who know anything of the works which 
have been already published on the subject 
treated in the present volume cannot fail 
to be disappointed at the comparative small 
amount of additional information which it 
gives, and the entire lack of the higher 
qualities of history which it displays. The 
story of the university from its foundation 
to the Union contains in it all the elements 
of an eventful drama. It is interwoven by 
a thousand threads with the story of the 
Irish Church and the story of the Irish 
nation. It has to tell of some of the noblest 
Churchmen, the wildest wits, the most elo- 
quent orators, and the most implacable rebels 
that any country has ever had to show. 
And, as Dr. Stubbs intimates in his preface, 
there would be wanting to complete the 
story a second volume reaching from the 
Union to the present day, a volume which 
would tell how the national university 
could not be forced to separate herself en- 
tirely from the national life, how she has 
continued the fruitful mother of rebels—as 
she had produced Wolfe Tone and Robert 
Emmett, so she has sheltered within her 
portals the Young Irelanders, Davis and 
Dillon, and their successors the Fenians, 
Luby and O’Leary—how she has cast aside 
her exclusiveness and offered her honours 
alike to the representatives of all creeds, 
becoming instead of the monopoly of a sect 
the intellectual nurse of a nation; how she 
has won fame not only for intellectual 
power, but for literary production, so that 
there has been removed, one hopes for ever, 
all excuse for the taunting title of the 
“‘ Silent Sister.” 

There have been three histories written of 
the University of Dublin, and yet still caret 
vate sacro. ‘The ideal historian would be 
one who united the nervous eloquence of 
John Mitchel with the faculty for calm 
historical research possessed by James 
Henthorn Todd. Failing that almost un- 
attainable ideal, one would be well con- 
tented if Mr. Lecky would undertake the 
task. But whenever the historian does 
arise who will tell the story of the great 
Irish university as it deserves to be told, he 
will find ready to his hand what will relieve 
him from much dry drudgery, and render 
his task comparatively light, in the carefully 
compiled collection of facts and documents 
which we owe to the industry of Dr. J. W. 
Stubbs, 

Percy MyLes, 
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Russia's Railway Advance into Central Asia. 
Notes of a Journey from St. Petersburg 
to Samarkand. By George Dobson. 
(W. H. Allen.) 


Mr. Dosson, Zimes correspondent at St. 
Petersburg, was the first Englishman to 
travel by railway to Samarkand. Colonel 
le Mesurier went only as far as Bokhara, 
and had to drive to that city from the Oxus 
in a carriage and pair, the line beyond 
Charjui being still under construction, The 
Hon. George Curzon took his ticket for 
Samarkand some few months after Mr. 
Dobson’s visit, but was the first of the three 
travellers to write a book on Central Asia 
and to tell us how the journey 
‘** Past Taurus, past the Caspian, past the groves 

Of Samarcand, thrilling with Persian song”’ 
is performed now that the steam whistle, as 
well as the watch-song of the owl, may be 
heard from the towers of Afrasiab. Mr. 
Curzon, however, held that the personal 
adventures of a tourist would be less in- 
teresting than a politician’s estimate of the 
situation; and his Russians in Central Asia 
is for the most part a disquisition on the 
Central Asian question from a political point 
of view. Mr. Dobson, on the other hand, is 
of opinion ‘‘ that prejudice and confusion of 
ideas about Russia are due in very great 
measure to this purely political treatment” ; 
and he has accordingly aimed at writing 
‘an impartial book of a general character,” 
which shall supersede Mr. Eugene Schuy- 
ler’s Turkestan. He has re-written and 
emended his letters on the Central Asian 
Railway published by the Zimes in August 
and September, 1888, and has added several 
new chapters on later events—the result 
being a volume which, if it does not quite 
realise the author’s ideal, is a useful and 
timely addition to our knowledge of the 
subject. But it must not be allowed to pass 
without a word of comment on one or two 
startling and mischievous errors into which 
the author has fallen, owing to a strange 
unfamiliarity with the writings of other 
authorities. 

For instance, we read : 
‘* Last year another Russian explorer, Captain 
Pokotilo, asserted that the Eastern frontier of 
Bokhara extended beyond the stream of the 
Upper Amu Darya or Pianja, which I believe is 
not the opinion of political geographers in 
England or India.” 
This is apparently based on informa- 
tion also to be found in a _ special 
telegram from St. Petersburg published by 
the Times in December last, which said 
‘‘ Captain Pokotilo has discovered that the 
Bokharan frontier, contrary to the received 
belief, extends over the left bank of the 
Pianja, and that the Pianja is not the 
absolute frontier as marked on ordinary 
maps.” But there is no novelty in the so- 
called discovery. The main fact that 
Bokharan territory stretches over to the 
left bank of the Pianja, or Panja river, has 
been acknowledged by English eographers 
for the last six years or more, * 1884, Sir 
Henry Rawlinson pointed out at a meeting of 
the Royal Geographical Society thatthe claims 
of the Bokharians to territory on the left 
bank of the Panja from Roshan to Kolab 
were incontestible, Our political geographers 


| with the Amir, 





are not so hopelessly in the dark as Mr. 
Dobson seems to imagine. Perhaps a more 
vital error may be detected in his remark 
that England has plainly no control over 
Amir Abdur Rahman. We only profess to 
control the Amir’s foreign policy, and in 
this respect he has certainly been guided 
by us. This was manifest during the 
boundary negotiation ; though it is not to 
be supposed, of course, that the Indian 
Government should endeavour to let the 
whole world into the secret of its relations 
Surely Mr. Dobson must 
see that, if the Amir had been left wholly 
to his own devices all this time, the Russians 
would have had a pretext for crossing the 
frontier long ago. 

Perhaps the book is chiefly useful for the 
account it gives of the staff of the Russian 
administration, and for the insight it affords 
into the rivalries and intrigues of Russian 
officials, which must always be reckoned with 
when dealing with Central Asian politics. 
The extent to which the meanest intrigues 
and the lowest ambitions affect every aspect 
of the situation, so far as Russia is con- 
cerned, is almost incredible. We may form 
some idea of the state of things by imagin- 
ing that Lord Harris had accused the 
Marquis of Lansdowne of taking bribes 
from the Nizam, that Lord Wolseley was 
moving heaven and earth and the India 
Office to get Sir Frederick Roberts recalled 
and himself appointed Commander-in-Chief ; 
and that the Commissioner of Peshawur had 
been reduced at the instance of an assistant 
commissioner whose wife happened to be 
the sister of a popular aide-de-camp at 
Government House, on the pretext that he 
had horsewhipped a native gentleman, but 
really ob spretae injuriam formae, This is the 
kind of scandal Mr. Dobson has to tell 
of; and though his disclosures are unedify- 
ing to the last degree, they enable one to 
understand much that would otherwise be 
mysterious. They serve to indicate, also, 
the element of weakness and instability in 
Russia’s position in Asia. Succeeding to 
the greater part of the empire of Timur,— 

“The mighty Tamurlane, 
That was lord of all the land 
Between Thrace and Samarcand ’’— 
the Russians exercise a dominion which has 
many of the worst vices of Asiatic rule. 
Corruption and intrigue undermine the whole 
fabric of the Russian power ; so that when 
calculating the strength of our rivals and 
the advantages they have gained by the 
subjugation of the Turkomans, by the occu- 
pation of Merv and by the opening of rail- 
way communications from the Caspian to 
Sogdiana, we must always allow for this 
ever-growing evil of official depravity. Mr. 
Curzon not long ago spoke of the evil 
tempers and ill-regulated habits which pre- 
vail in Russian military circles in Central 
Asia, expressing a doubt whether a power 
so represented was likely to remain long in 
the ascendant. Mr. Dobson declares that 
there has been a regular epidemic of intrigue 
among Russian officials in Central Asia. It 
has led to the retirement of Gen. Rosenbach, 
the Governor-General of Turkestan, to the 
supersession of Gen. Komaroff, Governor of 
the Trans-Caspian district, by Gen. Kuro- 
patkin, and to the disgrace of Col, Alikhan- 





off. Gen. Kolpakofsky, the Governor- 
General of Semiretchia—of whom Mr. 
Schuyler wrote: ‘If anyone can put down 
corruption in Turkestan, restore to the Rus- 
sians the confidence of the natives, and 
diminish the great expenditure of men and 
money, it is he’—is another victim of the 
delatores; and even Gen. Annenkoff, the 
constructor of the railway, seems to have 
had a narrow escape. Prof. Vambery, it 
will be remembered, has offered a very 
different explanation of the displacement of 
Generals Rosenbach and Komaroff; but 
there is little doubt that Mr. Dobson’s is the 
right one. 

In his account of the Merv Turkomans 
Mr. Dobson quotes some curious local tradi- 
tions which he learnt from a Russian resi- 
dent in those parts; but it might have been 
as well to test their accuracy by what we 
know of the history of Central Asia. It is 
hardly enough to say that ‘‘ very little of an 
authentic nature has hitherto transpired 
concerning the origin of the Tekkes.” A 
good deal has transpired, and is still trans- 
piring, as Mr. Dobson would know if he 
took the trouble to consult recognised 
authorities. The Turkoman tradition which 
makes the Tekkes leave their home near 
Marghilan, in Ferghanah, some two cen- 
turies ago, and emigrate to Bokhara, is in- 
compatible with what the Khivan historian, 
Abul Ghazi Khan, tells us of the tribe, 
which about the year 1640 was encamped 
near the Balkhan mountains, on the east 
shores of the Caspian. Nor need we attach 
any significance to the statement that the 
Tekkes are the direct descendants of the 
Seljuk Turks; though both the Seljuks and 
the Turkomans, as well as the Ottoman 
Turks, are descended, as Sir Henry Rawlin- 
son says, from the Guz Turks. On the 
other hand, the “‘ native legend” which Mr. 
Dobson heard about the destruction of 
Merv by Shah Murad of Bokhara refers to 
an historical incident, told in Mr. Howorth’s 
History of the Mongols on the authority of 
Abdul Kerim, and also referred to by Sir 
John Malcolm. 

The chapter on trade is really valuable, 
though Mr. Dobson carefully warns his 
readers against putting complete faith in 
Russian statistics. He does not share the 
belief that English and Indian wares are 
being driven out of the Central Asian 
markets. He suggests that the Russian 
Government should be asked to let one or 
two English consuls reside in the Trans- 
Caspian and Bokhara; but it seems very 
unlikely that the concession would be given. 

The usefulness of the book would have 
been greatly augmented by the addition of 
an index. 

SrEPHEN WHEELER, 








NEW NOVELS. 
Lady Dobbs. By Emily Marion Harris. In 
2vols. (Kegan Paul & Co.) 
Midge. By May Crommelin. (Trischler.) 
Mumford Manor. By John Adamson. (Fisher 
Unwin.) 


The Master of the Magicians. By Elizabeth 


Stuart Phelps and Herbert D. Ward. 
(Heinemann. ) 
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A Phonographic Mystery. By L. Madreyhijo. 
(Remington. ) 


Her Last Throw. 
(White. ) 

The Mystery of a Millionaire's Grave. 
Gordon-Stables. (Remington.) 


A Black Business. By Hawley Smart. 
(White. ) 


TueErE is an old-fashioned air about Lady 
Dobbs which gives it a certain attractiveness, 
in spite of the entire absence of modern 
literary ‘‘ effects.” It is the old but nowa- 
days somewhat unfamiliar story of a 
man’s patience, magnanimity, and ultimate 
moral triumph, and of a woman’s selfishness, 
caprice, and humiliation. In this case the 
man and the woman are husband and wife, 
and not, as usual, lovers. This fact, how- 
ever, contributes piquancy rather than dull- 
ness to the plot. One can see, nevertheless, 
from the first that Sir Marmaduke Dobbs, 
the self-made man or “ citizen-knight,” as 
he is rather curiously styled, has his thought- 
less wife entirely in his power, in virtue of 
his large-headedness and large-heartedness. 
At the same time, Helen Dobbs’s passion 
for Basil Eminesco is rather too violent 
and pronounced. We are presented with 
too many of her selfish, if not positively 
sensual, dreams; and the avowal of her 
own weakness, in the presence of the man 
who is worse than rude to her, is as im- 
probable as it is degrading. The poetical 
justice, too, which enables Eminesco to 
punish Helen by marrying the girl whom 
she has slighted is juvenile. Some of the 
characters in Lady Dobbs are successfully 
sketched—in particular Helen’s friend and 
confidante, Violet Maynard, and the mother 
of Marmaduke. 


The author of Queenie has undoubtedly a 
vein of her own in fiction—a vein which 
resembles in some respects however that of 
the author of Molly Bawn; and she works it 
in Midge with quite her usual amount of 
success and even more than her usual 
amount of gusto. She plants a simple- 
hearted girl and her helpless and blind 
artist father in a rural district, and lets 
them work out their destiny as best they 
can. ‘There seems, indeed, no particular 
reason why Marjorie Honey should not get 
— to Oliver Baldock in the second 
and not in the last chapter; for the Oxley 
episode in her life is unreal, and that in 
which the Rev. Madox Brown figures is 
little better than farcical. But this would 
have hardly allowed Miss Crommelin to fill 
a volume with the sights and the sounds of 
the country—the flowers, the fruits, the 
trout-fishing, the hay-making, and the clack 
of the farmyard. It is all very pretty and 
natural, if a trifle girlish; nor does the 
comedy which is provided by the careful 
Tryphena Baldock, who conveniently marries 
Marjorie’s helpless father out of hand, seem 
misplaced in such surroundings. Experi- 
enced novel readers will say, and with a 
considerable amount of truth, that there is 
not enough of “heart” in Midge; and cer- 
tainly the lovers in it indulge—for lovers— 
to a most preposterous extent in “ chaff.” 
But it is none the less enjoyable on that 
account, more especially as Miss Crom- 
melin’s dialect is perfect. 


By Mrs. Hungerford. 


By 





There is a good deal of fresh humour in 
Mumford Manor which looks like the first 
effort of a new writer. The style, too, has 
a good deal to recommend it, even although 
one comes too often on passages of Madame 
D’Arblayesque English, such as ‘‘In the 
spring the nightingale and blackcap compete 
for musical honours, and then Stephen and 
Chloe on Sundays plight their troth,” and “In 
winter the note of the hound and the hunts- 
man’s cheer awake the hybernating nymphs, 
and volleys of musketry record the death or 
escape of the hand-reared pheasant.” Cer- 
tainly no fault can be found with the plot as 
being too conventional; on the contrary, it 
is grotesquely original. Both ventriloquism 
and dynamite have no doubt been pressed 
into the service of fiction ere now; but 
surely never before to kill one brother in the 
interest of a mother who drops her h’s and 
has a turn for Roman Catholicism, and to 
drive another into madness by way of re- 
venge for ruining a girl who oscillates in 
the most remarkable fashion between the 
Salvation Army and the Church of Rome. 
Even recent fiction, moreover, has hardly 
produced a more extraordinary character 
than the priest O’Brien, who is a first-rate 
cricketer and conspirator and a second-rate 
half-brother, and whose life is quite as 
mysterious as his death is improbable. The 
weak feature of Mumford Manor is that there 
is hardly one of the characters in it—from 
Daisy St. Denys, the heroine, to that 
marvellous specimen of a patrician, her 
guardian, who is notonly a caricature, but who 
looks as if he or she knew it. There is one 
exception, however, to this rule—Harry 
Overton, the saner of Daisy’s two lovers. 
He acquits himself, on the whole, like a 
matter-of-fact well-groomed, well-inten- 
tioned, courageous, and modern English- 
man. It is evident that Mr. Adamson can 
draw successful naughty boys like Tommy 
Walker and parsons like Mr. Claybrook, and 
he should give freer rein to his faculty. 


There is no question as to the ability of 
either of the writers who, working together, 
have produced The Master of the Magicians. 
In phrase-making they are perhaps a trifle 
too ingenious. But it is difficult to get rid 
of the popular prejudice which hitherto 
has to all intents and purposes closed the 
door of Biblical narrative against the 
romancist. He cannot move freely without 
offending many, perhaps the majority, of 
ordinary readers of novels; and they are 
quite as conscious of the fact as he is him- 
self. Nor can it be said that Mrs. Phelps 
and Mr. Ward have succeeded in getting 
rid of this prejudice, although they have 
striven hard. In dealing with Babylon 
during the time of Daniel, they “ have not 
thought it urgent,” they tell us, “ strictly to 
follow the Biblical chronology, for reasons 
obvious to any Oriental student and impor- 
tant to the movement of the narrative.” 
We are also informed that as modern 
Assyriology has become a rapid and com- 
plex series of discoveries, ‘“‘to dogmatise is 
to be unscientific,” because “the enthusi- 
astic research of to-morrow may overthrow 
the theory of to-day.”” That may be, but the 
authors of Zhe Master of the Magicians have 
fallen between two stools. In some portions 


| of their “‘ novel,” as they persist in regard- 





ing their work, they are almost too ration- 
alistic and modern, while in others they are 
not rationalistic enough. Thus Amytis, the 
Babylonian wife of Nebuchadnezzar—sen- 
sual and cruel, generally half tipsy and 
half draped, practising upon Daniel the arts 
of a Potiphar’s wife—is quite as real in the 
French sense as Nana or Emma Bovary; 
and Allit the soldier and ladies’ man is also 
as real after his fashion as the barbarian 
who loved Pelagia the wanton. But then 
when they come to Daniel’s feats of 
thaumaturgy and Nebuchadnezzar’s extra- 
ordinary madness, Mrs. Phelps and Mr. 
Ward seem compelled, although with 
evident reluctance, to confine themselves 
within the fetters of Biblical miracle. 
The effect of all this is by no means 
satisfactory. Thestory of the Jewish maiden 
—somehow it is impossible to speak of her 
as a Jewish girl—who, with the help of the 
Jewish governor of Babylon, escapes from 
the clutches of Amytis and attracts Allit 
from sensual to pure love, is told with spirit. 
Yet, taken as a whole, Zhe Master of the 
Magicians is a clever, ambitious, and in- 
teresting failure. 


There is juvenile freshness in the story 
told in A Phonographic Mystery, but that is 
in effect all that can be placed to its credit. 
It is a queer combination of modern slang, 
mystery, science and “Ora pro nobis,” all 
located in the west of Scotland, within an 
easily measurable distance of that “‘ awful 
hole” Glasgow, living in which (it seems) 
teaches one that ‘half the asperities of the 
Scotch character are due to the national 
cookery.” The idea of utilising Edison’s 
phonograph in such a way as to discover the 
lingual secret of a poor, apparently idiotic, 
boy, and to secure ancient treasure, is 
precisely of the kind to fascinate a beginner 
in fiction. It is, however, rather clumsily 
worked out; and the drifting into love of 
the sister and the friend of Gavin Cunning- 
hame ending in ‘‘ Hal and I understand one 
another; but he knows that I will never 
leave you and Hugo alone” is tame and 
conventional in the last degree. Yet when 
all this is allowed, it must be confessed that 
A Phonographic Mystery, being full of “ go,” 
is provokingly readable. 


Her Last Throw is one of the few but 
exasperating efforts which the author of 
Molly Bawn—who now stands confessed as 
Mrs. Hungerford—has made, in the course 
of her career as a novelist, to prove that 
when she is so minded she can plan and 
execute a tragedy as well as a comedy of 
calf-love and nun’s veiling. Mrs. Hunger- 
ford does not, of course, quite fail—for she 
never fails in drawing an attractive woman ; 
and poor quasi Mrs. Barrington is undoubt- 
edly an attractive woman, in spite (in a 
sense, rather in virtue) of the misery which 
has entered into her life, before she comes 
across Pasco Severne. But then she seems 
more at home in the company of Fay and 
Ernest, and the young folks of her ordinary 
kind, whose chief business it is to make 
themselves and others happy, and who 
emphasise most of their sentiments much as 
their author italicises all the words which 
she considers of importance. The poor 
creature who has been mistress to a peer, 
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but who is so little of an adventuress that 
Mrs. Hungerford’s title of Her Last Throw 
involves an injustice, is virtually a stranger 
and an alien to those among whom her lot 
is cast in these pages. Itogether, the 
wonder is that the author of Jolly Bawn 
has not made a miserable failure with her 
latest book, even as a tour de force. Still, 
she had better in future let the shade of 
human life alone, and play in the sun. 


Dr. Gordon-Stables seems, in Zhe Mystery 
of a Millionaire's Grave, to be, if not precisely 
a fish out of water, an actor that has for a 
good number of years figured with suc- 
cess as a rollicking sailor, attempting by 
way of change to do justice in the réle of 
the melodramatic villain. No doubt the 
mystery of the stealing and the restoration 
some ten or twelve years ago of the body of 
Mr. A. T. Stewart is a curiously interesting 
one; and Dr. Gordon-Stables labours hard, 
with the help of Romaine’s manuscript, to 
solve the problem somewhat after the fashion 
of Mr. Rider Haggard. But except in one 
particular his effort is a ponderous and in 
every sense dismal fiasco. The attempt to 
show how the body was actually stolen may 
be admitted to be cleverly managed, but 
nothing else is. The facilis descensus Averni 
of the hero-villain of the story from poet 
and dreamer to sot, murderer, and body- 
snatcher, by means of an unhealthy passion, 
drink, and bad company, is in truth very 
familiar. The degradation of Lissa to be 
the consumer of chloral, and, as a con- 
sequence, the murderess of her own husband, 
is however a piece of violent improbability for 
which there cannot be said to be any excuse. 
There is the artist Welda, indeed, with her 
unrequited love and all the rest of it; but 
the photograph of her in the second last 
page making porridge, with her sleeves 
tucked up and her ‘“‘shapely arms mealy,” 
somehow recals the picture of Charlotte 
cutting bread and butter. The poor French 
girl Ninette is the best sketch in the book, 
but then Dr. Gordon-Stables has not had 
the courage to make her French enough. 
He has struggled conscientiously to make 
a new departure in fiction for himself, but 
his success is not such as to induce friendly 
critics to recommend him to continue in it. 


Mr. Hawley Smart has taken almost as 
kindly to sensationalism, pure and simple, as 
he in earlier days took to sporting and the 
aristocracy that are fond of horses and races. 
If any proof of this was necessary, it has been 
supplied by A Black Business, in which Mr. 
Smart works revenge and hypnotism as if he 
were to the manner born, like Mr. Conan 
Doyle. He certainly makes a sufficiently 
interesting and intricate plot out of the mis- 
fortunes of aman that is skilfully and slowly 
tortured into his grave by the brother of the 
girl whose death he was instrumental in 
bringing about, and by an Indian juggler of 
the cold-blooded, diabolic sort. Dormer or 
Crofton, who is assassinated by pages, and 
whose character is such that the unregene- 
rate reader of a A Black Business will be 
certain to declare that he deserves his fate, 
has indeed two friends, in the shape of 
doctors who more than smell a rat, and who 
set themselves to expel one delusion out of 
their patient’s head by means of another. 





But they are a day or two too late... Dormer, 
though mentally comforted by these good 
spirits, is too much exhausted physically to 
profit by the sham discoveries they have 
made. So much for the plot ; and in 4 Black 
Business the plot is really everything, al- 
though the two medical detectives, Goddon 
and Jansy, are good portraits. 4 Black 
Business is, in short, a surprisingly successful 
story of its kind. 
Witi1am WALLACE, 








RECENT THEOLOGY. 


THE DONNELLAN LEcTURES, 1887-8.— The 
Christian Ministry. By William Lefroy. (Hodder 
& Stoughton.) To the works of Dr. Hatch and 
Mr. Gore on the organisation and ministry of 
the early Christian Church Dean Lefroy has 
now added his volume of Donnellan Lectures 
on the same subject. His book may be 
succinctly defined as the treatment of the 
question from the standpoint of Evangelicalism, 
so that each of the chief parties in the Church 
may now claim to — its own exposition of 
this important subject. Under the circum- 
stances, comparisons, however invidious, are 
inevitable; and it involves no immeasurable 
derogation from the substantial merits of Dean 
Lefroy and Mr. Gore, considered as ecclesiasti- 
cal partizans, to say that in point of learning, 
clear insight into the conditions of earl 
Christianity, and a still rarer attribute whic 
may best be described as ecclesiastical states- 
manship—the faculty, i.e, of discriminating 
justly the mutual relations of religious institu- 
tions and the reasonable needs of those 
whom they subserve-—-Dr. Hatch completely 
distances his rivals. Add to which that he 
manifests a power of rising above the tainted 
atmosphere of party theology of which both 
Dean Lefroy and Mr. Gore are almost wholly 
destitute. Probably the point of all others in 
Dean Lefroy’s work which will excite most 
attention is his treatment of apostolical succes- 
sion. But his deliverances on this question are 
neither consistent in themselves nor in harmony 
with the best traditions of evangelical ortho- 
doxy. Thus he says: ‘“‘I do not believe the 
grace of God is limited to Episcopacy,” and 
enforces this perfectly Pel position by 
supposing that ‘‘ through some terrible accident 
. all the bishops in the world died,” in 
which dire event he does not think that ‘the 
Church would thereby come to an end.” But, 
on the other hand, he holds the Divine origin of 
the Christian ministry as a ministry of order 
and of authority, and adds: ‘‘No man may 
reject its message or derange its executive 
without sin.” It would be interesting to learn 
what this new ecclesiastical offence, ‘‘ deranging 
the church’s executive,” might be. Apparently 
this ‘‘nice derangement of epitaphs”’ seems 
intended as an equivalent for the old-fashioned 


“Schism,” and it is the Nonconformist 
who is most inculpated in this alleged 
‘‘derangement.”” However this may be, 


Dean Lefroy’s method of transferring the 
authority of the church from the individuals to 
the corporate body or ‘‘ the executive” is prac- 
tically fallacious; and it has the further demerit 
that, by restricting the operations of Divine grace 
to particular and official channels, it runs counter 
to the best traditions of Evangelicalism. One 
of the most noteworthy features of that move- 
ment, as set forth by Simeon, Wilberforce, &c,, 
was its democratic tendency—the equality of 
all men as possible recipients of Divine favour 
or inspiration. Are we to take this defective 
recognition of one of the fundamentals of the 
oldercreed as a token that current Evangelicalism 
has been affected by ‘‘ the wash of the Tractarian 
wave,” as Dean Lefroy putsit? This is, indeed, 





not the only point of his book which seems to 
show that the Dean of Norwich is but a weak- 
kneed Evangelical. So far as it is the most 
important literary outcome of the school in 
recent times, we may accept his book as one of 
many proofs that as a distinctive belief Evan- 
gelicalism is on the wane. Itis becoming hope- 
lessly out of touch with modern instincts and 
feelings. The spirituality, vis viva, pietistic 
unction of the movement has gone, and the 
hybrid product which now bears the name has 
little vitality or independence. 


The Unknown God. By C. Loring Brace. 
(Hodder & Stoughton.) The author of Gesta 
Christi comes before the public with undeniable 
credentials as a thoughtful and philosophical 
writer on religious subjects. In his present 
work, to quote his own words :— 


‘*The writer has taken for his special theme the 
words used by St. Paul in his sermon on Mars Hill 
‘The Unknown God,’ words which the great 
Apostle applied also to the spiritual Zeus of the 
ancient Greeks. The effort of the writer is to show 
the ancient belief of mankind in the unknown God, 
and that the greater Father of all has granted his 
inspirations to many of very different countries and 
tribes and races. This volume is in some respects 
a search for the footprints of the Divine Being on 
the shifting sands of remote history ’’ (p. vi.). 


This design has, on the whole, been very ably 
carried out, though to term it, as Mr. Loring 
Brace does, ‘‘a field not hitherto much 
traversed,” is in curious conflict with the facts 
of the case. As the pages of the ACADEMY for 
the last ten years will abundantly testify, there 
is scarcely a department of theological thought 
which has been so often and so ably treated, 
So far as modern research has attained. its 
object, ‘‘the Unknown God” of pre-Christian 
Gentilism has ceased to be unknown. All 
that is discoverable, together with a not in- 
considerable moiety of what must always 
remain indiscoverable, on this interesting theme 
has been manifoldly submitted to the judgment 
of the reading world. “But, although it cannot 
be said that this work fills a gap in theological 
research, yet its method is so clear, its illustra- 
tions so well chosen, and its conclusions, on the 
whole, so valid and trustworthy, as to entitle it 
to the attention of every student of the subject. 
Certain incidental points and questions may, no 
doubt, be open to criticism, as, ¢.g., the author’s 
definition of the Buddhist Nirvana, which, in 
contradistinction from some of the best authori- 
ties, he does not conceive to mean the extinc- 
tion of consciousness; but such disputable 
points are rare. The work isa meritorious 
production both in spirit and method, and 
altogether worthy of the author of Gesta 
Christi. 

Christian Theism. By G. A. Row. (Hodder 
& Stoughton.) Prebendary Row is so well 
known as a writer on Christian Evidences that 
a new work of his on that theme does not seem 
to need formal introduction. More or less, it 


appears to be an expansion of his smaller treatise . 


called The Manual of Christian Evidences. His 
design has been to set forth in a popular form 
the chief reasons on which the td ief in the 
being of a God, who possesses the attributes 
which the Christian revelation attributes to 
Him, is founded. The book is not, therefore; 
addressed to the scientist or philosophical 
doubter, but only to the Christian waverer, and 
its object is to provide him with the ratio- 
cinative aliment suited to his case. It seems to 
us that the work is well adapted to subserve 
this special purpose. 


The Miracles of our Lord. By John Laidlaw. 


(Hodder & Stoughton.) Dr. Laidlaw is aware 
that any work on the Miracles must necessarily 
challenge comparison with the well-known 
treatises of Archbishop Trench and Prof. Bruce ; 
but he thinks there is a lack of any work which 
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treats of the didactic aspect of the Miracles. 
We cannot profess to share this opinion. It 
seems to us that the didactic and homiletic 
aspects of the Miracles have been treated in 
various works to the extremest limits of ex- 
haustiveness. Dr. Laidlaw’s method may be 
defined as the intensification, wherever possible, 
of the thaumaturgic elements to the neglect of 
the moral significance of the Miracles. His 
book is well intended, pious, and sincere; but 
this does not prevent its being utterly unphilo- 
sophical. The mental attitude which the book 
is calculated to produce is that condition of 
passive receptivity which would render even the 
Acta Sanctorum a profitable object of study. 


“THE EXxposiTor’s BIBLE.”—The Book of 
Exodus. ByG. A. Chadwick. (Hodder & Stough- 
ton). This seems a fairly adequate contribution 
to ‘‘The Expositor’s Bible.” Like the other 
volumes of the series it does not aim at con- 
troversy, or criticism even of the most element- 
ary kind. Dean Chadwick passes sicco pede over 
the many difficulties, historical and other, with 
which the Book of Exodus abounds. Except 
by occasional and partial allusions, the reader 
of this volume might be unaware that every 
main narrative—nay, almost every passage—in 
Exodus has been the battlefield of contending 
theories. On the other hand, assuming the 
historical veracity and unquestionable authen- 
ticity of the book, Dean Chadwick offers many 
reflections of an improving kind and of various 
degrees of appropriateness, so that his work 
may claim to fulfil the cause of its existence. 


Essays Towards a New Theology. By Robert 
Mackintosh. (Glasgow: Maclehose). Some two 
or three years ago we called the attention of 
our readers to two remarkable pamphlets by 
Mr. Mackintosh, entitled The Obsoleteness of the 
Westminster Confession of Faith and The Insuffi- 
ciency of Revivalism as a Religious System. The 
essays above named are to be regarded, we are 
told, as a continuation of the argument begun in 
those pamphlets. But they have a further signi- 
ficance and a more important opportuneness. 
They are to be taken in close relation with the 
liberalising movements now agitating the 
Established and Free Churches of Scotland. 
The author justifies his book in these words: 
‘* When the Church is preparing to undertake 
Creed revision, it is the right and duty of 
students to offer such help as they can to the 
Christian thought of their time.”” Mr. Mack- 
intosh’s help may be described as a vigorous 
and thoughtful polemic against Calvinism. But 
he must pardon us for saying that his essays 
suffer from overmuch elaboration. He does 
not seem able to extricate himself from the 
age systematisation of the school in which 

e was nurtured. If anything of especial 
probability can be predicated of the new 
theology, to which all thoughtful Christians are 
looking, it is that its teachings will be marked 
by simplicity. The days of recondite compli- 
cated and involved schemes of Christian 
doctrine are numbered. 


The Faith of a Realist. By James Copner. 
(Williams & Norgate). Mr. Copner takes 
Realism in the old Scholastic sense of a belief 
in real existences underlying all phenomena, 
and makes it the starting point and guiding 
principle of what he terms Philosophical Reli- 
gion. His bookis divided into a number of 
— essays or chapters, in which the diffi- 
culties and consecutive stages, &c., of this 
Philosophical Religion are treated in a clear, 
unpretentious, and eminently thoughtful 
manner. Thus, he discusses ‘‘The Relation of 
Philosophy to Science,” ‘‘ God and Providence,” 
‘Good in Things Evil,” ‘‘ The Reign of Law,” 
&c., and other similar questions and problems 
of our time. Among the many books continu- 


ally issuing from the press and sharing the 
common design of reconciling science with 








traditional theology, Mr. Copner’s book takes 
a foremost place for thoughtfulness, sound 


common sense, and general utility. We have 
no hesitation in strongly commending it to our 
readers. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


Messrs. FireLD & TUER announce a com- 
panion volume to Picturesque Kensington, treat- 
ing of the City of London, its people, streets, 
traffic, buildings, and history. The text has 
been written by the Rev. W. J. Loftie, who has 
already tried his hand at the history of the 
City, and who is certainly master of a pictur- 
esque style. The illustrations, numbering at 
least two hundred and fifty, will be engraved 
in Paris from original drawings by Mr. William 
Luker, junior. The work, which will form a 
handsome quarto, is promised to subscribers on 
favourable terms; and the publishers have 
secured their proposed title, ‘‘ City London,” by 
registering a farthing pamphlet of the same 
name at Stationers’ Hall. Finally, the Queen 
has been pleased to accept the dedication. 


Messrs. BENTLEY & Son will shortly publish 
Wayfaring in France, by Mr. Edward Harrison 
Barker. The work will be descriptive of the 
highways and byways, the natural scenery, 
the country inns, and buildings of archaeological 
interest, together with the customs and character 
of the people in various districts of Gascony, 
Dauphiné, Languedoc, Brittany, and Alsace, 
which the author has traversed on foot. It 
will contain numerous illustrations. 


READERS of Walden and the Week on the Con- 
cord and Merrimac Rivers, will be interested to 
hear that a considerable addition to Thoreau 
literature may be expected in the autumn. 
Mr. H. §. Salt’s Life of Thoreau, in one volume, 
will be published by Messrs. Bentley ; and the 
same writer will edit a volume of selected essays 
from the ‘‘ Anti-Slavery and Reform Papers,” 
which Messrs. Sonnenschein will include in their 
‘* Social Science Series.” At the same time 
Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin, & Co., of Boston, 
will issue a volume of selections from Thoreau’s 
writings, edited by Mr. Harrison Blake; and 
we understand that Mr. David Douglas, of 
Edinburgh, has a similar work in preparation. 


Mr. REGINALD DICKINSON, one of the Com- 
mittee Clerks in the House of Commons, has 
now ready for issue a new edition of his 
Summary of the Constitution and Procedure of 
Foreign Parliaments, of which the first edition 
appeared eight years ago. Mr. Dickinson has 
now included in his comparative survey the 
rules of the parliaments of fourteen countries, 
including Japan. These rules are explained 
and discussed in eight chapters, which deal 
with such subjects as the opening of the session, 
the election of the presidents and other officers, 
the procedure on bills and motions, &c. Asa 
point of special interest at the present time, Mr. 
Dickinson shows that the practice of taking up 
unfinished business in the next session already 
exists in the following countries :—Belgium, 
Denmark, France, Greece, the Netherlands, 
Portugal, Spain, Sweden, and Norway. The 
book will be published next week by Messrs. 
Vacher & Sons, of Parliament-street. 


THE next volume in Mr. Walter Scott’s series 
of ‘“‘Canterbury Poets”—which is not, how- 
ever, to be published until September—will be 
The Painter-Poets, including poems by Rossetti, 
Mr. William Morris, Mr. W. Bell Scott, Mr. 
Thomas Woolner, &c. The editor is Mr. 
Kineton Parkes. 


Sir EDWIN ARNOLD, who has been spending 
many months in Japan, and is at present 
keeping house with his daughter at Tokyo, has 
promised to write for Scribner’s Magazine three 
articles upon Japan and Japanese life. Mr. 








Robert Blum, who was sent out by the maga- 
zine to Japan, is now making the drawings to 
illustrate these articles, under the guidance and 
suggestion of the author. 


AN item of artistic interest in the forthcoming 
number of the Universal Review is an article on 
‘* Bernadino Luini,”’ by Archdeacon Farrar, who 
places the Italian painter in a high rank among 
the Old Masters. The paper is illustrated by 
reproductions from the works of Luini, notably 
the ‘‘ Vierge au Fleur de Lys” in the Albani 
Palace at Rome. The political article will be 
supplied by Prof. Freeman, who writes on the 
‘* Referendum.” 


Mr. Karu BLInD will have an article in the 
forthcoming number of the Scottish Review on 
‘Luther Monuments and the German Revolu- 
tion of 1525.” 


Mr. J: A. STEvVART, author of ‘‘ Letters to 
Living Authors,” which attracted some atten- 
tion when appearing serially in a magazine, has 
been appointed editor of the Publishers’ Circular 
from July 1. The ‘ Letters” will be published 
in volume form, in the autumn, by Messrs. 
Sampson Low, who also have in the press a 
novel by the same author. 


THE July number of Education contains a 
report of an interview with Mr. H. Weston 
Eve, headmaster of University College School, 
illustrated with an excellent portrait; and also 
a discussion on ‘‘The Ideal Education of a 
Girl,” by Miss Sara A. Burstall, of the North 
London Collegiate School, Miss Elizabeth A. 8. 
Dawes, and Miss A. A. O’Connor, headmistress 
of the Clapham High School. 


Messrs. CASsELL will publish immediately, 
in pamphlet form, the first charge delivered by 
Archdeacon Sinclair, on ‘‘ The Condition of the 
People.” 


A NEW edition (making the fourth), with con- 
siderable additions and an entirely new index, 
of The Denominational Reason Why, giving the 
origin, history, and tenets of the Christian 
sects, with the reasons assigned by themselves 
for their specialities of faith and forms of 
worship, will be issued immediately by Messrs. 
Houlston & Sons. 


M. Dzrewick1, has found in the Prag MS. 
of Wyclif’s Continuatio Logicae a large third 
part of the treatise unknown to Shirley. He 
things it likely to prove highly interesting. 

Dr. MAx KA.vza, of Koénigsberg, having now 
prepared his parallel text of the English Romaunt 
of the Rose with the portions of the French 
original from which it was translated, has come 
to the conclusion that nearly half of the version 
we havein the unique Glasgow MS. and Thynne’s 
edition of 1532 is really Chaucer’s. Out of 
7694 lines he gives 3584 to our old poet. Dr. 
Kaluza thus states his results in a letter to Dr. 
Furnivall : 


**(1) The fragments of the Romaunt of the Rose in 
the Glasgow MS. are by two different men ; lines 
1-1704 (or 1768 +) and lines 5814-7694 are frag- 
ments of Chaucer’s translation, but the middle 
part (lines 1705-5813) is another man’s. 

‘*(2) Chaucer’ stranslation (1-1704 and 5814 toend) 
follows the original (as his Boece does) almost word 
for word and line for line, while the other man . 
paraphrases rather than translates, omits long 
passages, and inserts others. The difference be- 
tween the two translations in this respect is at once 
evident, if you cast a glance at the Parallel Text. 

**(3) In lines 1-1704, and 5814-7694, all the 
phrases and rimes, all the metrical and dialectal 
peculiarities, are quite the same as in Chaucer’s 
genuine works; while, with a few exceptions, all 
the non-Chaucerian rimes and forms pointed out 
by Prof. Skeat in his Essay I.-VI. occur only in 
the middle part, lines 1705-5813. There is, more- 
over, the difference between Chaucer’s English 
name Faire-welcomyng (1. 7526, ed. Morris), and the 
other man’s French-following Bialacoil (3573, &c., 
&c.,) for the same woman. 
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**(4) So, also, the French bouton, the object of 
the lover’s ardent desire, is called ‘nop by Chaucer 
in line 1702—/noppes, lines 1675, 1683, 1685, 1691 
—but always botheum, bothon, by the other man, in 
the middle part. (See lines 1721, 1761, 1770, 1786, 
1790, &c.) 

‘*T shall discuss this question at large as soon as 
I am at leisure.’’ 


Mr. FREDERICK WEDMORE—who has been 
obliged to decline an offer from the United 
States—is, we understand, in the hands of the 
Lecture Agency (Limited) for the delivery of 
a few lectures in England and Scotland during 
the coming autumn. 


Dr. FREDERIC JOHN MowaAr has been elected 
president of the Statistical Society for the 
coming year, in succession to Dr. T. Graham 
Balfour. The annual report states that the 
library of the society, which is unique in some 
respects, is increasing rapidly, and is also more 
used than formerly. 


THE following form the provisional com- 
mittee of the recently established Philosophy 
Club, 26, Suffolk-street, Pall Mall:—Canon 
Bagot, Canon Boger, Prof. Brough, Prof. 
Herschel, Mr. William Knighton, Dr. R. A. 
Douglas Lithgow, Prof. Salmoné, Mr. R. 
Wynne Simpson, and Mr. 8. Arthur Strong. 


THE third International Shorthand Con- 
gress will take place this year at Munich, 
from August 7 to 17; and the centenary of the 
birth of F. X. Gabelsberger, the founder of 
German shorthand, will be celebrated in con- 
junction with it by the unveiling of a bronze 
statue. The German system, it may be 
remarked, is based upon a totally different plan 
from those generally used in this country, its 
characters being derived from ordinary current 
writing instead of forming geometrical strokes. 
There will also be an international shorthand 
exhibition. England will be represented by its 
leading shorthand men, the venerable Mr. Isaac 
Pitman, accompanied by his wife, at the head. 
The official representative of the congress in 
England is Mr. Henry Richter, 52, Leadenhall- 
street, who is also the president elect of the 
Shorthand Society in London for the ensuing 
session. 


Mr. F. A. LEo has reprinted from the 
Jahrbuch of the German Shakspere Society a 
curious paper entitled “The Autograph of 
Rosenkranz and Guldenstern.” There is pre- 
served in the Royal Library at Stuttgart an 
Autograph-Book which the librarian thinks 
may possibly have belonged to Duke Frederick 
I. of Wiirtemberg. It is a copy of a book of 
emblems, printed by Christopher Plantin 
(Antwerp, 1571), interleaved with blank pages, 
on which are written autographs, each with the 
date and a motto. The two first are those of 
the Emperor Maximilian II. and King Fred- 
erick II. of Denmark. Besides many other 
royal and noble personages, the name of Tycho 
Brahe is included; and itis abundantly evident 
that the owner of the book had been at Copen- 
hagen. On p. 70 the two following signatures 
(here reproduced in a zincographic facsimile) are 
found in immediate juxtaposition : 

1577 
‘In utraque fortuna ipsius fortune esto memor 
‘* Jorgen Rossenkranz. 


, ©1577 
‘Ferendum et sperandum 


**P. Guldenstern.”’ 


The interesting question remains—how could 
Shakspere have heard of these two Danish 
courtiers ? 


THE ninth volume of the new edition of the 
Collected Writings of De Quincey (Edinburgh : 
A. & C. Black) contains his series of papers on 
political economy, from which not a few 
readers must have gained their first notions 








of that science. As these papers mainly consist 
of a popular exposition of the Ricardian theory, 
a portrait of Ricardo is appropriately prefixed 
to the volume. To make up the full tale, the 
editor has added some articles on English 
politics, and the translation of Kant’s ‘‘ Idea 
of a Universal History on the Cosmopolitical 
Plan.” 


Selections from Robert Browning, made by 
Mrs. Albert Nelson Bullens, is the title of a 
volume of 350 pages, just published at Boston 
by Messrs. Lea & Shepard. It includes some 
of the poet’s latest works. 


Miss F. Mary WILSON writes to us contra- 
dicting the statement which appeared in the 
AcADEMY of June 21, that she undertaken 
to write a shilling Browning Primer for the 
Browning Society. 








UNIVERSITY JOTTINGS. 


Mr. E. Ray LANKESTER—who at present 
occupies the Jodrell chair of zoology and com- 
parative anatomy at University College, London 
—has been elected deputy professor of human 
and comparative anatomy on the Linacre 
foundation at Oxford. The vacancy was caused 
by the permanent incapacity of Prof. H. N. 
Moseley. 


Mr. Sotomon SCHECHTER has been appointed 
to the readership in Talmudic at Cambridge, 
vacant by the death of Dr. Schiller-Szinessy. 


THE special board for divinity at Cambridge 
have appointed Canon Leeke, of Lincoln, to be 
lecturer in pastoral theology for the year 1891. 


THE Duke of Devonshire, as chancellor of 
the university, has given a formal opinion that 
the professorship of mechanism and applied 
mechanics at Cambridge does not terminate on 
the resignation of Prof. Stuart. 


THe Fitzwilliam syndicate at Cambridge 
have granted the use of the theatre of the 
museum of archaeology to Miss Jane Harrison, 
for a course of public lectures next term. 


THE Cambridge University Reporter for June 
24 prints the report of the library syndicate for 
1889, together with a list of donations received 
during the year. About 1200 volumes were 
presented from the duplicates of the British 
Museum ; and the only Gesen perfect copy of 
the first edition of the Sarum Hymnijcum notis 
(Paris, 1518) was purchased at the Burton- 
Constable sale. 


TnE Oxford Historical Society has just issued 
to subscribers its second volume for 1890. This 
is Vol. II. of Anthony Wood’s Survey of the 
Antiquities of the City of Oxford, dealing with 
Churches and Religious Houses, edited by the 
society’s most active member, the Rev. Andrew 
Clark. Prefixed is a coloured map, designed to 
show what academical and ecclesiastical buildings 
are definitely known to have existed in Oxford 
in 1440; and at the end is a diagram, prepared 
from one of Wood’s own, showing the inter- 
ments in the Cathedral from 1639 to 1670. 
Needless to say that the editor has not only 
enriched the volume by abundant notes, but 
has also added a very full index. 


DvusBLin UnIvErsIry, following the example 
of Cambridge, has instituted the new degrees 
of Doctor of Literature and Doctor of Science, 
which are to be conferred only as a mark of 
distinction. The recipients of honorary degrees 
at the commencement are the Rev. R. P. 
Graves (the biographer of Rowan Hamilton), 
Dr. Richard Marshall, Dr. John Quain, and 
Mir Aulad Ali, who has been for nearly thirty 
yoars lecturer in Arabic at Trinity College. 


Mr. J. LAWRANCE LAUGHLIN, author of The 
History of Bimetallism in the United States, &c., 





has been elected professor of political economy 
at Cornell University. 


THE Sargent prize at Harvard University, for 
a metrical version of Horace Car. iii., 29, has 
been awarded to a lady student at the Harvard 
Annex. 


A Latin performance of the ‘‘ Menaechmi” 
of Plautus was given at Chicago on June 6 by 
students of the University of Michigan. 


THE new volume of ‘Johns Hopkins 
University Studies in Historical and Political 
Science” consists of a translation by Miss 
Henrietta Leonard (of Smith College, Phila- 
delphia), of Prof. Frédéricq’s interesting paper 
on ‘The Study of History in Germany and 
France,” forming a continuation of his former 
report on historical teaching in England. 


THE May number of the Harvard University 
Bulletin—besides the usual catalogue of acces- 
sions to the library, numbering more than forty 
pages—contains the first instalment of a biblio- 
graphy of Beaumont and Fletcher, compiled by 
Mr. Alfred Claghorn Potter. The Boston 
Public Library seems to have a very good 
collection of separate plays, as well as of the 
complete works. 


As an indication of the growing popularity 
of Oriental studies in the United States, it may 
be noticed that the May number of the Johns 
Hopkins University Circulars prints a list of 
books relating to the East in the Enoch Pratt 
Free Library of Baltimore, compiled by Dr. 
Cyrus Adler. 








ORIGINAL VERSE. 


NECKEREI UND REUE. 


Wr: lieb war sonst die Kleine ! 
Wie gern umschlang sie mich ! 
Sie ist noch voller Liebe— 

Fiir sich—ach ! nur fiir sich ! 

Wie keusch war sonst die Kleine ! 
Wie edel hielt sie sich ! 

Sie ist noch voller Keuschheit— 
Fiir mich—ach ! nur fiir mich ! 
* * * * * 

Doch, keusche liebe Kleine, 
Nur ich schatz’ Deinen Werth. 
Von dem, der Dich ganz kennet, 
Bist Du, Kind, ganz verehrt. 


FrANK T. LAWRENCE. 








MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 
THE June and July numbers of the Lxpositor 
are both excellent. The former is the lighter, 
containing as it does Dr. Plummer’s notes of 
conversations with Dollinger on English topics, 
and Graf Baudissin’s memorial sketch of 
Delitzsch (already referred to in the ACADEMY). 
But Canon Hicks’s ‘‘ Ephesian Study” on Acts 
xix., in which he ‘‘ submits to public judgment 
a discovery which is of interest to New Testa- 
ment students,”’ is enough by itself to dignify 
this number with the title of ‘‘ critical.”’ Prof. 
Lumby’s article on the Book of Proverbs gives 
welcome aid to those who would introduce a 
freer study of the Biblical writings. Much is 
said of the later dates of certain Psalms. 
Biblical theology is represented by Dr. Bruce, 
who brings to an end his exposition of the 
doctrinal part of Hebrews. In the July 
number Prof. Ramsay at great length criticises, 
partly favourably, partly unfavourably, the 
brilliant article of Canon Hicks. Neither paper 
can be here summarised; suffice it to say that 
the tendency of Prof. Ramsay, even more than 
of Canon Hicks, is to admit the complete 
verisimilitude of the narratives of St. Paul’s 
missions in the Acts. Mr. Gibson, of Wells, 


discusses, with full knowledge and in a his- 
torical spirit, the relation of Christian to Jewish 
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worship. He holds that the Missa Catechu- 
menorum, of which the Anglican anti-com - 
munion office is ‘‘ the lineal descendant,” is 
derived from the service of the Jewish syna- 
gogue. Prof. Marshall gives an able essay, 
which deserves to be well criticised, on the 


question, ‘Did St. Paul use a Semitic 
Gospel?” Prof. Milligan concludes his study 


of St. Paul’s statements on the Resurrection of 
the Dead ; and Prof. Cheyne gives a homiletic 
study on the Sixty-third Psalm, assuming a 
critical view of its origin and meaning. 








SELECTED FOREIGN BOOKS. 
GENERAL LITERATURE. 


CsERGHEO, G. v., u. J. v. Csoma. 
Ungarn. Budapest: Kiliin. 5 

Dient, Ch. Excursions archéologiques en Gréce. 
Colin. 4 fr. 

Fournei, V. Les hommes du 14 Juillet: gardes-fran¢aises 
et vainqueurs de la Bastille. Paris: Calmann Lévy. 


 . Grabdenkmiler aus 


Paris: 


Lavisse, E. La vie politique 4 l’étranger, 1889. Paris: 
Charpentier. 3 fr. 50 c. 

Martsuparra, Y. v. Die vilkerrechtlichen Vertrige 4d. 
Kaiserth. Japan in wirthschaftlicher, rechtlicher u. 
politischer Bedeutung. Stuttgart: Deutsche Verlags- 
anstalt. 12M. 


Mou.ier-Wavpr, P. Leonardo da Vinci. 3. Lfg. 1. Hialfte. 
irth. 


Leonardo als Kriegskiinstler. I. Miinchen: 
4M. 50 Pf. 
Pontmartin, A. de. Episodes littéraires. Paris: Calmann 
vy. 3fr. 50¢ 


Ru1tevI, i, delle urne etrusche. Vol. II. parte 1. Pubblicata 
da G. Korte. Berlin: Reimer. a 

Rupry, E. L’CEuvre de Limoges. Paris: Picard. 50 fr. 

Srrack, H. Baudenkmiiler Roms d. 15.—19. Jahrh. 2. 
Lfg. Berlin: Wasmuth. 25 M. 


THEOLOGY. 


FEILCHENFELD, W. Die jiidischen Gegner der Heimkehr u. 
des Tempelbaus unter Cyrus. Eine exeget. Studie iib. 
‘aa an 65 u. 66. Frankfurt-a.-M.: Kauffmann. 
1M. 20 Pf. 


HISTORY, ETC. 
Ciemex, P. Die Portriitdarstellungen Karls d. Grossen. 
hen: Cremer. 6M. 
Dr 1a Barre Duparce, E. Nouveaux portraits militaires, 
Paris: Baudoin. 7 fr. 50 c. 
Horn, A. Die Verwaltung Ostpreussens seit der Siicularisa- 
tion. 1525—1875. Kdinigsberg: Teichert. 15 M. 
Ruoen, C. Die rimischen on zu Aachen. Aachen: 
Cremer. 1M. 20 Pf. 
Scumipt, J. Die Urheimath der Indogermanen u. das 
europiiische Zahlsystem. Berlin: Reimer. 2M. 50 Pf. 
Srysotu, A. Das alte Strassburg vom 13. Jahrh. bis zum J. 
1870. Strassburg: Heitz. 15M. 
Tuoret, E. La Vie privée d’autrefois. Comment on 
devenait patron. Paris: Plon. 3 fr. 50c¢. 


PHYSICAL SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 


D’Encetuarpt, B. Observations astronomiques, faites dans 
son ” ne i Dresde, 2¢ partie. Dresden: Baensch. 
25 M. 

Ertincsuausen, C. Frhr.v. Die fossile Flora v. Schoenegg 
bei_ Wies in Steiermark. 1. Thl. Leipzig: Freytag. 
4M. 40 Pf. 

Hermans, G. Die Gesetze u. Elemente d. wissenschaftlichen 
Denkens. 1. Bd. Leipzig: Harrassowitz. 6M. 

PriassMANN, J. Beobachtungen veriinderlicher Sterne. 2, 
Thi. Koln: Bachem. 2M. 

Scniosser, M. Die Affen, Lemuren, Chiropteren, Insec- 
tivoren, Marsupialier, Creodonten u. Carnivoren d. euro- 
piiischen Tertiars u. deren Beziehungen zu ihren lebenden 
u. fossilen aussereuropiiischen Verwandten,. 3. Thi. 
Wien: Hilder. 8M. 


PHILOLOGY, ETC. 


Asset, L., u. H. Wixcxter. Keilschrifttexte zum Gebrauch 
bei Vorlesungen. Berlin: Spemann. 15 M. 

Gomrrrz, Th. Die Apologie der Heilkunst, e. griech. 
Sophistenrede d. 5. vorchristl. Jahrh., bearb., iibers., 
erlautert u. eingeleitet. Leipzig: Freytag. 3M. 60 Pf 

Kautz, B. Die altnordische Sprache im Dienste d. Christen- 
tums. 1. Tl. Die Prosa. rlin: Mayer & Miiller. 4M. 

Liexie, P. Die Grammatik der provenzalischen Leys 
d@amors, verglichen m. der Sprache der Troubadours. 
1. Tl. Phonetik. Breslau: Koebner. 2M. 80 Pf. 

MIKLosicn, F. Die tiirkischen Elemente in den stidost- u. 
osteuropiiischen Sprachen. Nachtrag. 2. Hilfte. Leip- 
zig: Freytag. 10 M. 

Po..io, C. A., Bericht iib. die spanischen Unruhen 4d. J. 48 v. 
Chr., auf Grund d. codex Ashburnhamensis neu hrsg. v. 
G. Landgraf. Leipzig: Deichert. 1M. 

WeisweILer, J. Das lateinische participium futuri passivi 
in seiner Bedeutung u. .syntaktischen Verwendung. 
Paderborn: Schéningh. 2M, 80 Pf, 











CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE ETYMOLOGY OF ‘ DAVIT.” 
Cambridge : June 28, 1890. 

This word is one of which the etymology has 
never been discovered. Till now, the earliest 
mention of it has commonly been supposed to be 
in A.D. 1626, when it was spelt ‘‘ Dauid” by 
Captain Smith (WVorks, ed. Arber, p. 793), as if 
it were a man’s name. 

We have overlooked the fact that Mr. Riley 
discovered a mention of it in Anglo-French three 
centuries earlier—viz., in 1873. We find “‘ one 
cable for the boat, thirty ores, one daviot, for 
the same boat,” Memorials of London, by 
H. T. Riley, p. 370. The etymology is from 
O.F. daviot, explained by Godefroy as ‘‘ davier.” 
One sense of davier was ‘‘ cramp-iron,” see Cot- 
grave. Much the same word is the O.F. daviet, 
an instrument for forcing a lock (Godefroy). 
And Rabelais has the form davied, see 
Littré, 

It is thus clear that the E. ‘“ davit”’ and the 
F. davier are really connected, though we can- 
not get the E. form out of this late F. one, as 
proposed in my Dictionary, Both alike go back 
to O.F. forms, daviot, daviet, of unknown origin. 
Perhaps Littré is right in proposing to see in 
them diminutives of the name ‘“ David,” just as 
‘* jacket” is due to the name ‘ Jacob.” 


WALTER W. SKEAT. 








** COCKNEY.” 
Sydenham Hill: June 23, 1890. 

The meaning of ‘‘cock’s egg” is certainly 
found in Halliwell (s.v. cockney), but I do not 
know whether he was the first to make the 
suggestion. At all events, he did not attempt 
to explain the connexion between ‘‘ cock’s 
egg” and the other meanings of ‘ cockney.” 
This was left for Dr. Murray, and he has now 
made two attempts to explain the connexion. 
His first view was that a ‘ cock’s egg’ was an 
ordinary hen’s egg, and that (as far as I 
understand him) every ordinary hen’s egg 
became in some way or other, for a consider- 
able period of time, the darling, or ‘‘ nest- 
egg,” as he puts it, of its mother; and that in 
this way the term ‘“‘ cock’s egg” was trans- 
ferred to a petted and cockered child, to the 
effeminate man into which such a child would 
grow, and hence to the inhabitants of large 
towns generally, and to those of London in 
particular. 

Now I was not aware, although in my 
childhood and boyhood I took a great interest 
in fowls (of which my parents kept a large 
number), that a hen ever, in the way described 
by Dr. Murray, made a darling of any one of 
her eggs, let alone all of them; and most cer- 
tainly I never heard the term ‘ nest-egg ” used 
of an egg to which a hen was supposed to have 
given her preference. A ‘ nest-egg,” which is 
very commonly a piece of chalk shaped like an 
egg, is put into a hen’s nest simply for the 
purpose of making the hen think she is going 
to sit, and so of inducing her to lay other eggs 
to it, instead of laying them elsewhere. But 
for such a nest-egg a hen can scarcely be said 
to entertain any particular affection. 

Dr. Murray’s second view, which seems to 
have been suggested to him by the quotation 
by Mr. H. F. Heath of Grimm’s account of the 
German word Huahnenei, is that a ‘* cock’s 
egg’”’ is a small or misshapen egg, and with this 
I agree to a certain extent. My own experi- 
ence in Warwickshire tells me that there 
at any rate a ‘‘cock’s egg” is used 
of an egg without a germ, and I have 
more or less the support of Halliwell, 
who tells us (s.v. cockney) that, according to 
Forby, a ‘“‘‘ cock’s egg’ is an abortive egg 
without a yolk.” On the other hand, a native 





of Aberdeenshire, who is now in my service, 
declares it to be a very small egg, much 
rounder than usual, but not otherwise mis- 
shapen; while, according to Littré (s.v. @uf), 
an ‘‘ceuf de coq” is nothing more nor less 
than an ‘‘ceuf avorté de poule,” or a pre- 
maturely laid hen’s egg.” These differences 
are, after all, but small, and we are therefore, 
I should say, entitled to conclude that at the 
present time a ‘‘ cock’s egg’ has more or less 
the meaning of an unusually small, abnormally 
shaped, and probably abortive egg, which is 
very much the meaning now claimed for it by 
Dr. Murray. But the connexion between this 
and ‘‘a child that sucketh long,” a ‘ nestle- 
cock,” a ‘‘milksop,” seems to him, unfor- 
tunately, so very obvious that he does not 
think it worth his while to explain it, though 
I very much doubt whether this connexion is 
quite so obvious to the world in general. I 
can well conceive that such a term would be 
readily applied by lusty country-folk to the 
puny, weakly offspring of too many of the 
inhabitants of large towns, just as now we 
might call such children ‘‘little abortions.” 
But I fail to see why such a term should be 
applied to a child whose only failing is that it 
clings to the apron-strings of its mother, by 
whom it has been petted and cockered, for such a 
child might be, and often is, a fine and vigorous 
child, and is not found in large towns only. 
At the same time, many of the puny, weakly 
children of large towns certainly do become 
their mother’s darlings, especially in the middle 
and upper classes, on account of this delicacy of 
theirs. And so I can imagine that the term 
‘*cock’s egg,” after first meaning ‘little abor- 
tion,” might later on come to be applied to 
cockered and pampered children, and thus to 
effeminate men (and perhaps, to women also, 
see coquine in Cotgrave), to the inhabitants of 
large towns, and especially to those of London. 
But perhaps this view is at variance with the 
history of the word. 

Or, again, a ‘‘cock’s egg” may have been 
called the darling of a hen, on account of 
its weeness, just as in Berkshire, so I am told, 
the inevitable little pig of a large litter is 
called the ‘‘ darling.” 

But is it after all quite certain that cokeney or 
cokenay does mean a ‘‘ cocks’ egg,” as this is 
now understood? I ask this question because 
both by Halliwell and by Dr. Murray this 
meaning of ‘cocks’ egg’ was derived from 
or supported by a quotation from Florio’s Italian 
Dict., ed. 1611 — viz., ‘* caccherelli, hens’- 
cackling ; also egges, as we say, cockanegs ”’ ; 
and this word ‘‘ cockaneg”’ has been taken by 
Dr. Murray to be another form of cokeney or 
cokenay. But, unfortunately, in a later edition 
of Florio’s dictionary—viz., that by Torriano 
(London, 1688) this same word caccherelli is de- 
fined ‘‘ Hens-cacklings; by met. new-laid eggs.” 
So that, unless caccherelli had changed its mean- 
ing between 1611 and 1688, cockaney must have 
meant ‘‘new-laid egg,” a meaning which I do 
not see how to get out of ‘‘ cock’s egg.” At 
the same time, a new-laid egg is, to judge from 
the hen’s paean of triumph when she has laid 
it, for the time being the darling of its mother ; 
and I should, therefore, be glad if the cockan of 
cockaneg (which can scarcely be connected with 
cackling) could be made out to mean new-laid, 
I do not, however, find caccherelli in any other 
Italian dictionary which I have. 

In conclusion, it seems to me very doubt- 
ful whether Hahnenei does not mean 
‘‘cock’s egg’ rather than ‘cocks’ egg,” for, 
if Grimm’s dictionary be consulted, it will 
be found that the gen. sing. of Hahn, as 
well as the plural, was in old and even in com- 
paratively modern times Hahnen, and that. the 
present gen. Hahns did not come into exclusive 
use until after the end of the eighteenth 
century. And in English, at the present time, 
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** cock’s egg” is certainly much more usual than 
‘* cocks’ egg.” 
F, CHANCE. 





July 2, 1890. 

P.S.—The above was written and sent off 
before the publication of Dr. Murray’s last 
letter (June 28). Till the appearance of that 
letter I had not been able to make out how a 
‘‘cock’s egg’ could at any time have meant a 
‘new laid egg.”” But Dr. Murray’s quotations 
from Florio—viz., ‘Cocco . . . delight or 
glee . . . 3; alsoa cocks egge,” and from 
Baretti, ‘‘ Cocco, an egg (a word of children) ; 
cocco, a darling”’—have gone far, so it seems 
to me, towards solving the difficulty. The 
French word coco had long been familiar to me, 
and I had often thought that its childish 
meaning of “egg” must have been derived 
from the noise made by a hen after laying an 
egg; but I had no evidence in support of this 
view. But on looking for the Ital. cocco in 
Zambaldi’s Vocabolario Ltimologico Italiano 
(Citta di Castello, 1889) I found ‘‘ Coccd [sic] 
uovo, voce infantile, dal canto della gallina 
quando ha fatto Puovo,” so that my surmise 
was confirmed; and, in fact, cocco or coco (or 
better, the syllable co repeated as long as the 
breath will hold out, and untila slight crow 
is heard in consequence of the long inspiration 
which is required to make up for the loss of 
breath) is quite as fair a rendering of the 
cackling of a hen as ‘“‘cuckoo” is of the 
cuckoo’s note, though in neither of them is 
there really a hard c or karticulated. And this 
noise is quite sufficiently similar to the crowing 
of a cock for a young child to mistake the two, 
or to regard them as proceeding from the same 
bird, and so to imagine that a cock had laid the 
egg. Compare the Piedmontese céca (in Sant 
Albino’s Dictionary), a word used by children 
and also by grown-up peasant women when 
calling to a hen. Compare also the modern 
Provengal coco and cocoto=hen and darling. In 
neither of these languages or dialects is there 
any similar word meaning cock (which is gal in 
Piedmontese and gau in Provencal), so that the 
words given above were evidently formed in 
imitation of thecackling of a hen. Compare again 
the French verb coqueter, which Littré tells us 
was used in olden time, and that by adults, 
both of the crowing of a cock and of the cackling 
of a hen, so little was the difference between 
them noticed. The ‘delight or glee” men- 
tioned by Florio, s.v. cocco, was, in the first 
instance, therefore, the delight or glee mani- 
fested by a hen on laying an egg. 

In conclusion, Florio, when using cockaney= 
caccherelli seems so much to have had the idea 
in his head that ‘‘ cockaneg’”’ conveyed in some 
way the cackling contained in caccherelli that I 
cannot help asking whether it is possible that 
‘‘cockaneg”’ may have meant “cocking egg,” 
that is, an egg over which a hen played the 
cock by imitating, more or less, his crow. Or 
did ‘‘ cocking’ ever mean cackling ? 


> 


F. C, 








RESTORATION OF THE MINSTER OF FREIBURG 
IN BADEN. 

Taylor Institution, Oxford: June 28, 1890. 
Some readers of the ACADEMY may, perhaps, 
feel interested in learning that a ‘‘ Dombau- 
Verein” has been started at Freiburg in Baden 
for the purpose of restoring and preserving the 
noble spire of its minster, which is reported to 
be in a dilapidated condition. This magnificent 
cathedral was the pious work of many genera- 
tions, like the sister cathedrals of Strassburg 
and Cologne, or of Winchester, Salisbury, and 
York at home, having been building during a 
period of nearly four centuries, from A.D. 1152- 
1513. It is estimated that the cost of restoring 
the spire and minster generally will amount to 





about £25,000. An annual subscription of 
three marks entitles to the membership of the 
‘‘ Dombau-Verein ;’’ but larger donations are, 
of course, gratefully accepted. One of the 
members of the committee, Prof. F. Xaver 
Kraus, of Freiburg, an eminent writer on 
Christian archaeology, will be glad to receive 
contributions from English friends desirous of 
seeing the Freiburg minster preserved in its 
ancient beauty and glory. 
H. KREss. 








APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 


Monpay, July 7,5 p.m. Royal Institution: General Monthly 
Meeting. 
Wepvespay, July 9,5 p,m. Society for the Preservation of 
= Monuments of Ancient Egypt: Annual General 
eeting. 
Sasennax, duly 12, 3.45 p.m. Botanic: General Fortnightly 
Meeting. 








SCIENCE. 


The Apographon of the Ambrosian Palimpsest 
of Plautus, Edited by W. Studemund. 
(Leipzig: Weidmann.) 


Tur Ambrosian palimpsest of Plautus is a 
MS. of the third or fourth century of our 
era, which in the eighth century was scraped 
and washed in order to receive a coarsely 
executed copy of part of the Books of Kings 
in Latin. If the barbarian who, in order to 
save a piece of parchment, defaced one of 
the most valuable and ancient codices of any 
Latin author had written across the pages 
or between the letters of the words which 
form the text of Plautus, he would have 
earned only half of our imprecations. 
Instead of that, he preferred to write as 
far as possible on the top of the text, as 
though desirous of preserving future genera- 
tions from the contamination of the heathen 
comedian. But this was not the end of the 
misfortunes from which our MS. suffered. 
A new offender against it arose in the 
person of Cardinal Mai, whom we must, 
however, forgive in part, because we owe 
the discovery of it to him. In 1815 he 
published his I Acci Plauti fragmenta 
inedita—a very insufficient collation, vitiated 


by the sins of arbitrary omissions and hasty | 


readings; and, in order to secure this poor 
result, he almost destroyed the parchment 
by the use of improper chemicals. Ritschl, 
who collated the MS. afterwards with far 
greater care, described its piteous state in 
a letter to Hermann, afterwards published ; 
and he mentioned that the chemical which 
he himself used in restoring those passages 
not yet maltreated by Mai brought out the 
original text far better, and had no bad 
effect upon the parchment. Mould and 
damp have also done their work; and the 
MS. as it now is, perforated with holes 
caused by the ink of the later scribe and 
the re-agents of Mai, might have elicited 
from Plautus the sigh which Daemones 
utters about his dismantled villa in the 
‘“*Rudens ”—‘ perlucet ea quam cribrum 
crebrius.” In many pages scarcely more 
than the frame of the borders remains. 

In spite of the enormous difficulties of the 
task, several modern scholars have attacked 
the problem of collation, and with ever in- 
creasing success ; for, after all, many pages 
are legible with care and patience, supported 
by an intimate knowledge of the hand of the 
scribe and of the text of Plautus. ‘Ritschl, 





who described the work as far the most 
laborious that he had ever undertaken, was 
followed by Schwarzmann and Geppert; in 
recent years Loewe has published his read- 
ings in certain plays. But of all collators 
Studemund was the most laborious; his 
superiority was generously recognised by 
Ritschl, who said that for every week he 
had been able to devote to the work Stude- 
mund had devoted a month or more. And 
since then Studemund—who commenced his 
collation in 1864, when a young man fresh 
from the university—continued to pay 
repeated visits to Milan until the year of his 
death (1889). The result of his labours is 
given to the world in the present volume, 
edited by Prof. O. Leyffert, of Berlin, whose 
previous services to Plautine criticism are 
well known to scholars. There can be no 
doubt that Studemund’s apographon—the 
only complete collation—will take rank as 
representing to the world the Codex 


Ambrosianus, and will therefore be indis- 


pensable to every Plautine scholar. Where 
he has not been able to decipher it, others 
will hardly be likely to succeed ; and it will 
be difficult for any future collator to make 
good his title to differ from his specially 
qualified predecessor. One great danger 
Studemund set himself strenuously to guard 
against—the temptation of reading into the 
MS. what he wished to find there; every 
page of the apographon bears evidence to his 
scrupulous care and self-restraint. 

The extent of the progress which has 
been affected by successive collators in cer- 
tain passages may be exhibited by a single 
instance. In the fragments of the ‘‘ Vidu- 
laria,”’ ITT., 36 ff., Mai read as follows : 


1. Nequ... non... o domum 
2... . sororem gorginem 

3. Vicinus igitur est ... 

4. Seu quem... . hune nouit cum 
5. Hic. ...his.... ego adducito 
6.... arcam... probe 

7... quamhic.... 

8. ... + quaeram postquam 

9... 0 + Tit. wo 

10. Tam scio quam .... stare 


11. Nisi quod ego meis.. . 
12. (Hic) astabo atque obseruabo siquem 
ami(cum).... 
Ritschl read, in lines 1, 2, 3, 6, 11, as 
follows : 
neq . cenam—non cenabis—immoibodomum 
ubikabitas—kicapud . .. . oremgorginem 
uicinusigituresmikiuttupraedicas 
ategouidulumintrocondaminarcamatg . occlu- 
damprobe 
nisiquidegometsimilealiquidcontraconsilium 
(—denotes a change of speaker; ... 
alacuna. The MS, is in capitals ; k = h.) 
Studemund’s apographon gives 16 lines : 


1, neq . cenam—non cenabis — immoibodo- 
mum 

. ubikabitas—kicapudpiscatoremgorginem 

. uicinusigituresmikiuttupraedicas 

iboetquacramsiquempossimsociorumnanci - 

scier 

» Seuquemnorimquiaduocatusadsitiamkune - 
nouilocum 

6. kicineuoskabitatis—kiscinaedibuskucaddu- 
cito 

. ategouidulumintrocondaminarcamatg . oc- 
cludamprobe : ; 

8. tusiquemuisinueniretibipatronumquaerita 

9. perfidiosenumquamquicquamkicagerede- 
cretustmiki 


Co bo 


Cr 


=~! 
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10. *numquaerampos- 


qurmalumpatro , 
tquamlitemperdidi 
ne ..komomipere... «+ esses 
. infelixfui 
siden ..ubiu.. 
centiens 
uerberoillicintermo . . 
sidiasdedit 
~~ reed 
rdidi 


11. 
12, inonmecircumspexi- 
13. 


14. 


. . locustin . . in- 


15. nisiquidegomeisimilealiquidcontraconcili- 
ro 

kicastaboatq . obseruabosiquemamicum- 

conspicer 

Here at last we have a sound basis for 
restoration. But it must not be supposed 
that the gain is everywhere proportionately 
great; on the contrary, it is abundantly 
roved that in many Joci desperati we must 
definitely abandon the hope of any help 
from the Ambrosian. 

KE. A. SonnENSCHEIN. 


16. 








SCIENCE NOTES. 


Messrs. Macmitian & Co. will shortly issue, 
in a convenient volume, the short treatises 
on General Ornithology and Field Ornithology 
which were prefixed to Dr. Elliot Coues’s Key 
to the North American Birds. The matter has 
been carefully revised, and it is hoped that in 
this more accessible form it will prove of great 
value to the ever-increasing number of students 
of this fascinating branch of natural history. 


A NEw work on the Scientific and Scriptural 
Aspects of Creation, by the Rev. Alfred 
Kennion, entitled Principia, or the Three 
Octaves of Creation, is announced for immediate 
publication by Mr. Elliot Stock. 


PRINCE KROpPOrKIN is to lecture on “‘ Siberia,” 
on Wednesday next, July 9, at the Portman 
Rooms, Mr. J. Allanson Picton in the chair. 
The lecture will be partly geographical. 


In the last part of the Records of the Geo- 
logical Survey of India, Mr. La Touche pub- 
lishes a report of his official visit to the sapphire 
mines of Kashmir. About eight or nine years 
ago sapphires were first brought into Simla by 
traders from Lahol, and it became known that 
the stones had been discovered in considerable 
quantity in the north-western Himalayas. They 
occur at Padar in the Chinab Valley, and not 
at Zanskar, as originally reported. The sap- 
phires, associated with coarse corundum, are 
washed from detrital matter derived from 
gneissose rocks, in which is intercalated a bed 
of crystalline siliceous limestone. Considering 
the inaccessible character of the locality and the 
difficulty of obtaining labour and preventing 
smuggling, Mr. La Touche does not believe 
that the workings are likely to prove very 
profitable. 








FINE ART. 


THE SALE OF THE FARNLEY 
TURNERS. 


THE dispersion of the Farnley Turners by Messrs. 
Christie on Friday in last week drew together 
an extraordinary group of connoisseurs, dealers, 
and fashionable or curious loungers, attracted 
by the fame of the collection which since 
Turner’s own day had remained in the country 
house which he most frequented. Those 
who knew the collection well, however, took 
note of the fact that Mr. Ayscough Fawkes 
has retained some few of even the finest draw- 
ings. Of these, some are in good and some 





* “Fenestra quae post 138™ litteram hiat ipsi 
membranario debetur.’’—StupEemMunp. 





possibly in undesirable condition. And that 
indeed was the case with those that were sold 
last week; certain drawings having suffered 
greatly, and others being absolutely intact. To 
the latter class belong, we may here say, the 
series of drawings—most of them rapid drawings 
in body colour—which Turner made during a 
brief tour on the Rhine, just seventy years ago, 
and which Mr. Walter Fawkes, the original col- 
lector, forthwith bought. Mr. Walter Fawkes, 
an entirely liberal art-patron and a friend for 
whom the painter cherished a genuine affection, 
paid five hundred pounds for the sketches for 
which his decendant has just received about 
five thousand. It is thusclear that even over a 
very long series of years a Turner drawing is 
as good an investment as Consols or the deben- 
tures of that English railway whose stock is 
known as ‘‘ the Consols of the Railway Market.” 
But—remarking this by the way—let us pass on 
to chronicle in a little more detail the prices of 
Friday week. Even the second lot in the sale— 
ata period of its progress when prices generally 
‘*rule low ’—reached over 400 guineas (Agnew) ; 
while immediately after it the exquisite and 
desirable drawings of ‘‘ Biebrich Palace” and 
‘*Rudesheim” sold for 260 and 200 guineas 
(Pyke Thompson). ‘‘Oberwesel” fetched 310 
guineas (Curtis and Henson), and ‘‘ Cologne” 
280 guineas (Agnew). Laterin the sale—when 
there were offered those pure water-colours of 
the middle period, which at all events when in 
their pristine beauty witness best to Turner’s 
genius for aerial effects—the ‘‘ Windermere” 
reached the astonishing price of 1,200 guineas 
(Agnew); the ‘ Ullswater” 305; the ‘‘ Loch 
Fyne” 690 (Agnew); while for the apparently 
adequate yet not overwhelming price of 950 
guineas, there was sold what had been described 
as a ‘Divine Dream of Vevay,” a blue and 
white vision of exceeding radiance and serenity. 
‘‘Sallenches” fetched 400 guineas; ‘The 
Valley of Chamounix ”’ 800 (Agnew) ; the stately 
composition of ‘‘ Lausanne,” with the cathedral, 
meadows, town, and lake, 700 guineas. The 
two Roman drawings rightly went for some- 
what smaller prices; while—happily for its 
purchaser—only 205 guineas were found needed 
to ransom the ‘‘Source of the Arveron.” 
‘‘Venice from Fusina,’’ realised 630 guineas, 
being bought by Mr. Vokins. There followed 
soon after what we may call the sensational 
rices of the afternoon. ‘‘The Lake of 
ucerne from Fluelen’”—a drawing among 
those exhibited at Burlington House four years 
ago, and which Mr. Woods, speaking with all 
the authority of the rostrum, declared almost 
unique for importance and excellence, touched 
the figure of 2,200 guineas; while ‘“‘ Mont 
Blane from the Val d’Aosta”’ realised 1,000 
guineas. There were but four oil-pictures. 
The Turner fever—which seemed to have abated 
for a moment, when the ‘‘ Lake of Geneva” 
crept but slowly up to 2,500 guineas—never 
raged more highly than when over 2,000 pounds 
were given for the ‘‘ Victory returning from 
Trafalgar,” fine as the condition of that canvas 
undoubtedly was. A small replica of ‘‘ The Sun 
rising in a Mist”? was bought by Mr. Maclean 
for 1,000 guineas. And thus came to an end the 
already historic sale, which has despoiled a 
country-house of half the treasures which for 
years had made it memorable and important. 








SOME MINOR EXHIBITIONS. 


AT the Royal Society of British Artists in Suffolk- 
street, there is open an exhibition which is in 
most respects more interesting than any of the 
recent ones in the same rooms. This is 
certainly not due to the presence of what are 
known as ‘‘important” pictures; which indeed 
are conspicuously absent. Nor is it due to the 
presence of certain decorative designs by Mr. 
Burne Jones and Mr. Walter Crane and others 





of that school. It arises rather from the 
presence of an unusual number of brilliant and 
engaging sketches by younger and less known 
men, and of many fine studies of line in black- 
and-white by Sir Frederick Leighton and Mr. 
Herkomer. These studies are very instructive, 
and reveal with particular happiness the indi- 
viduality of the artists. We shall not be 
expected, however, to criticise them in detail. 
Of the works in colour, which attract attention 
justifiably, we may mention at least one broadly 
treated church-interior by Mr. Wyke Bayliss, 
the president of the society; and a curious 
vision of childhood by Mr. Shepard, which 
recalls the Italian Segantini, by its apparent 
naiveté and intensity; and the atmospheric 
studies or colour studies, it may be, of Mr. 
Ollson and Mr. Yglysias; and the several con- 
tributions of Mr. Nesbitt and Mr. Breakspear. 
Mr. Nesbitt is an ‘‘impressionist”’ in the very 
best sense of a much-abused word—a man, that 
is, whose impressions of Nature are vivid and 
poetic, and are, therefore, worthy of preserva- 
tion. And he knows perfectly how to record 
them with rich and harmonious colour, with 
breadth, with subtlety, and with unfailing sense 
of style, as his two wonderful drawings, 
‘‘Between the Showers” and ‘‘ Gullane 
Common,” most particularly show. Mr. 
Nesbitt, we understand, is a Scotchman of much 
repute in the North. Here, like Mr. Guthrie at 
the Grosvenor Gallery, he is a revelation of the 
present season—another water colour of his 
exhibited at the Royal Academy having been 
purchased, we hear, out of the Chantrey Fund. 
Mr. Breakspear—of whom, for at least one 
work, we would speak hardly less favourably— 
is already better known in London. His 
‘** Anita,” though pleasant, is not the work 
which we would especially mention. The picture 
to be most praised is a very complete study of 
the nude, of equal grace and frankness. Its 
name matters little. What is clear is that, 
having possessed himself of a fine model, Mr. 
Breakspear succeeded in chronicling her beauties 
with the brush of an observant and an opulent 
colourist. 


Mr. Aubrey Hunt’s new pictures, on view 
at the Goupil Gallery, fully bear out the 
extremely favourable impression which his 
art has already created upon the mind of the 
connoisseur. The subjects of the group now 
shown are very varied: the Thames below 
bridge and the lagoons of Venice and the 
white walls of Tangiers, having alike served the 
painter and enabled him to display his delicate 
mastery over effects of light and colour. The 
most important picture—like that which has 
been admired this season in the large room at 
the Royal Academy—is unquestionably that 
one which is devoted to a record of the River. 
But while the Academy picture deals with the 
clashing and contrast of artificial and natural 
light—the lamps at mast-head of the ‘last 
boat up” showing golden or red against the 
grey of the West—the present canvas is of day- 
light light alone; and while a part of its 
charm is dependent on the force and richness 
and refinement of its colour, it owes some- 
thing likewise to fortunate composition—to 
interesting and intricate line. In the centre of 
the stream a group of barges slung together 
under escort of a puffing and panting river-tug, 
are leaving the narrower for the broader waters. 
To the right, above the low coast-line of ware- 
house, crane, and dry-dock, the tower of a 
church that is presumably that of Rotherhithe 
lifts itself white against a defiled sky. Less 
conventionally than by Mr. Vicat Cole, and 
more artistically even than by Mr. Wyllie, the 
River, in one of the most characteristic of its 
aspects, has been here painted. Of Mr. Aubrey 
Hunt’s smaller pictures it may be enough to say 
that there is not one of them which is not a 
witness to his delicacy of vision, and that nearly 
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all appear to be devoted to an object which 
they entirely fulfil—that of seizing the most 
transient, the most baffling, and some of the 
most delightful effects of illumination and hue. 
In the lagoon subject, the rapid massing of 
skies which will almost instantly disperse is 
perhaps peculiarly noticeable. 








OBITUARY. 
ROBERT HENRY SODEN SMITH. 


On the twenty-fourth of last month, the earth 
closed over one whose solid but unobtrusive 
life-work has been too little known and less 
recognized—the organiser, though not absolutely 
the founder, of the Art Library at the South 
Kensington Museum, now one of the most 
important of its class. 

Robert Henry Soden Smith was born on 
February, 25, 1822, and died in London on 
June 20, 1890. His father, the late Captain 
R. Smith, of Dirleton, in the county of Had- 
dington, served some years in India with his 
regiment, the 44th, and subsequently settled in 
Dublin, having been appointed to the office of 
Athlone Pursuivant-at-arms under Sir B. Burke. 
He was a man of remarkable physical and 
mental power, a keen observer and an admirable 
draughtsman, all which qualities, more or less, 
were inherited by the subject of this notice. 
His son, Mr. R. H. Soden Smith, brought up 
in Scotland when a boy, was afterwards 
educated at Trinity College, Dublin; and 
although not a native of Ireland, he never lost 
certain slight intonations and that turn of words 
which told of his early days in the Emeraid 
Isle. He was a born teacher, that faculty 
showing itself at every period of his life; and, 
although originally educated for the Church, 
an equally if not more genial field was opened 
for his high classical and general acquire- 
ments, by his becoming tutor to the late 
Lord Camden. That duty was so well per- 
formed that a friendship, ending only in 
death, was formed with every member of the 
Pratt family. An elder child with children, 
but ever their ‘ teacher, guide, philosopher, and 
friend”; a boy with boys in all their games 
and jollity, his genial heart pulsated to every 
other, young and old. 

Mr. Soden Smith was appointed subsequently 
on the staff of the South Kensington Museum. 
The writer well recollects finding him busily 
engaged assisting Mr. (now Sir Chas.) Robinson 
in the arrangement of a series of painted tiles 
in proper sequence of subject. Here his ac- 
quirements soon showed his value, by the 
assistance he gave in the preparation of the 
Catalogue of the Special Loans Collection of 
1862. The library was yet in embryo when 
Mr. Smith was made its provisional keeper in 
1857; and so keen an observer as the late Sir 
Henry Cole did not fail to see how well that 
office might be permanently filled by the 
provisional keeper. Notwithstanding certain 
counter influences, Mr. Smith became permanent 
librarian about 1868, and retained that office 
till his death. As Sir J. C. Robinson was 
practically the organiser of the Art Museum, 
so Mr. Soden Smith was really the organiser of 
the Art Library. At the same time, he was 
frequently occupied in aiding the preparation 
of special catalogues, reports, &c., and in con- 
tributions to magazines on his then favourite 
subject, the fresh-water Mollusca of the British 
Isles. As juror he drew up the report on 
Porcelain at the Exhibition of 1871. He was 
likewise special juror to the great American 
Exhibition at Philadelphia. He was appointed 
to accompany Sir Philip C. Owen to Russia. 
He also prepared the Catalogue of Jewellery 
exhibited at South Kensington in 1872. 

A collector born, this instinct was keenly 
and judiciously applied in the acquisition of 





desiderata for the Art Library, which rapidly 
grew under his direction—a work in which he 
might have been more ably assisted. For the 
use of students, he compiled valuable classified 
lists of books on the various arts and art 
industries, which, like many others of the 
rinted productions of the Department, are too 
ttle known, from their not being made public 
in the usual way through the agency of the 
trade. 

A lover of nature in every form, and an 
ardent collector, one special study was of the 
fresh-water shells, while in antiquarian pursuits 
he was equally interested in English and 
Oriental pottery, of both of which he made a 
large collection—in especial, in the history and 
forms of finger rings, of which he formed an 
important Dactyliotheca. Enthusiastic in each 
direction, his delight would show itself as much 
in the discovery of a rare tiny shell among the 
slime and duck-weed of a dirty pond as in the 
acquisition of a fourteenth-century iconographic 
signet found in England. A lover of the higher 
literature, he was a clear and careful writer, and 
not devoid of the poetic fire. This last is 
shown in the small volume prepared between 
him and his old friend Prof. A. H. Church, and 
lately brought out under the title of Flower and 
Bird Posies. He never married. Simple and 
inexpensive in his habits of life, he devoted a 
great part of his income to forming an extensive 
mixed collection of English and Oriental pot- 
tery, bronzes, plate, and rings. To house these 
rather than himself, he lately purchased a resi- 
dence in Hammersmith, the enlargement and 
alteration of which were hardly completed 
when he died. 

His fine tall form and easy bearing, when in 
the prime of life; his perfect courtesy and un- 
ruffled temper; the bright genial expression of 
that handsome face; the sincerity of that kindly 
glance and the warm clasp of that honest hand, 
can never be forgotten by those who knew him 
well and mourn his loss—not least by him who 
writes these lines. 


A. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


‘“THE ART OF JUDAEA.” 
Bromley, Kent, June 30, 1890. 

On returning to England, I find Prof. Perrot’s 
letter in the ACADEMY of June 14, which seems 
to require a few words from me. As he has 
entered on the personalities of attributing 
‘*mauvaise humeur et quelque précipitation ” 
to my remarks, in connexion with the tempera- 
ture at which they were written, allow me to 
first state that I write this at 62°? Fah., and that 
I see no cause to regret any of the observations 
that I have made. 

As to the omission of the principal decorative 
examples—the Tombs of the Kings and of the 
Judges—on account of their Greek age, I will 
only remark that the very reason assigned for 
showing the coins and buildings of Justinian— 
that they illustrate the ideas of previous periods 
—applies with greater force to the far more 
important examples which are omitted. The 
column at the Russian church is almost certainly 
Solomonic, as the dressing of the stone agrees 
with that of early Jewish date at Lachish, and 
entirely differs from the Herodian stone-dressing 
at Jerusalem. The stela of Mesha, it is true, 
has no decoration; but even the outline of its 
sloping sides and rounded top has a decided 
value in estimating a lost architecture. As to 
the tomb-restorations of Cassas, they are im- 
possible; for rough solid rock projects where 
he depicts smooth wrought pilasters. They 
cannot represent what he saw a century ago, 
but what he unveraciously imagined. 

Prof. Perrot’s ingenious emendation of sup- 
posing that I have confounded the description 
of Seid el Ghazi with Gaza is out of court, 





The account given in the English version of his 
work joins the Gaza country and Esdraelon with 
the Jordan valley in the gushing description of 
its natural beauties (the French version I have 
not here to refer to). I pointed the passage 
out to Count D’Hulst, who was as much amused 
as myself. 

Now, allow me to assure Prof. Perrot that my 
sole wish is to see archaeology thoroughly 
treated; and nothing will give me greater 
pleasure than to afford him every information 
and facility for reproducing in his volumes on 
Greek art the primitive Aegean pottery of the 
XIIth and XVIIIth Dynasties, which I shall 
shortly exhibitin London. If he would favour 
London with a visit this summer, and see the 
things, this would be best of all. 

W. M. FLINDERS PETRIE. 








NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 


WE understand that Messrs. Macmillan & Co. 
have undertaken to publish a translation, by 
Miss Eugenie Sellers, of Dr. Schuckhardt’s 

opular account of the excavations carried out 
Dr. Schliemann on the site of Troy, at 
Mycenae, Tiryns, and elsewhere. It is believed 
that the book will be of value even to those 
who posses Dr. Schliemann’s own works, not 
only as bringing them up to date, but as 
showing the connecting links between the 
several discoveries. As a text-book for the use 
of students of archaeology, the volume, with its 
abundant illustrations, cannot fail to be 
welcome. 


THE annual general meeting of the Society 
for the Preservation of the Monuments of 
Ancient Egypt will be held in the rooms of the 
Society of Antiquaries, Burlington House, on 
Wednesday next, July 9, at 5 p.m. The Earl 
of Wharncliffe will preside. 


THE Royal Society of Antiquaries of Ireland 
will hold a meeting at Athlone on Tuesday next, 
July 8. For Wednesday a visit is arranged 
to the islands in Lough Ree, which contain 
many memorials of early Irish ecclesiastical his- 
tory; and for Thursday an excursion to Clon- 
fert and Clonmacnois, famous for its seven 
churches, round towers, and cemetery with 
inscribed gravestones. Aninteresting programme 
has been prepared by the Rev. Prof. Stokes, of 
Dublin, who will himself read a paper on 
‘Athlone in the Seventeenth Century.”’ Mr. 
T. J. Westropp has also promised a paper on 
** The Normans in Thomond.” 


THE twelfth annual ecclesiastical art exhibi- 
tion, which has of late years proved such an 
important adjunct to the Church Congress, will 
this year be held in the Drill Hall of the 
Artillery Barracks at Hull. It will include 
every article used in the building and decoration 
of churches, and space will also be reserved 
for educational books and appliances. The 
loan department will include old plate, embroi- 
dery, wood and ivory carvings, paintings, and 
photographs. 

Ir is not often that we get such a sympathetic 
piece of art biography as that of Mr. W. B. 
Richmond, by Mr. Alfred Higgins, in the Art 
Journal for July. We all know the style and 
refinement of Mr. Richmond’s work, and can 
judge of the sources of his ideal of form; but it 
throws a good deal of light on the peculiar 
colour and texture of his work to know that he 
has deliberately aimed at the effects of tempera 
rather than oil painting, even while employing 
the latter medium. As one of the most accom- 
mpewr and elegant draughtsmen of the day, 

e needs no interpreter but the illustrations to 
the article; but why drawing in red chalk and 
pencil should be changed to blue, and why one 
in silverpoint should be printed in red, we are 
at a loss to understand. While the illustrations 
of the Art Journal in recent numbers have kept 
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at about their usual level, the literary matter has, 
if anything, improved. Mr. Claude Phillips’s 
summary of the exhibitions of the season (in- 
cluding the Salon) is far above the average of 
current criticism. 








THE STAGE. 
THE “‘ ANTIGONE” AT BRADFIELD. 


THE recent representation of the ‘‘ Antigone” 
of Sophocles by the masters and boys of Brad- 
field College deserves a distinguished place 
among those revivals of the Attic drama which 
have given to many a fresh interest in Greek 
literature, and have repeatedly enabled a 
modern audience to appreciate the permanent 
value of a Greek play, not in its narrower 
aspect asa theme for verbal criticism, but in 
its broader outlines as a work of art. 

The representation at Bradfield differs from 
all the rest in the fact that the theatre, like 
that of classic times, wasin the open air. There 
were three performances—on June 24, 26, and 
28. Invitations had been sent by the Warden, 
the Rev. H. B. Gray, to the universities of 
Oxford and Cambridge, the Hellenic Society, 
and many of the public schools; and all who 
responded to the invitation had good reason to 
be gratified with the result. My own visit was 
on the first day. On this, as on the other days, 
a goodly number of visitors were driven over 
in well-appointed brakes from Reading, Pang- 
bourne, and other places in the neighbourhood. 
They assembled in the beautiful hall of the 
College, where they were welcomed and enter- 
tained by Mrs. Gray and the Masters, until the 
sound of the trumpet apprised them of the 
approach of the hour fixed for the performance 
—five in the afternoon. They then made their 
way along a road strewn with straw to deaden 
the sound of any passing conveyance, and soon 
descended by sloping paths among trees down 
into the spacious chalkpit which had been 
skilfully converted into a theatre for the 
present occasion. Inscriptions in Greek pointed 
out the way to the theatre, and also drew atten- 
tion to the cushions which had been provided, 
and were now presented to every visitor, witha 
thoughtfulness which reminded one of the 
scene in the ‘‘ Knights”’ of Aristophanes, where 
Demos is duly grateful for a similar mark of 
attention. The seats were formed of hard and 
solid concrete, and were arranged in concentric 
rows and divided off into separate blocks like 
those of an ancient theatre. On taking one’s 
place, there was time to notice the square altar 
of Dionysus in the centre of the Orchestra, as 
well as the substantial stage-buildings, all of 
them designed and erected by the public spirit 
of the Warden. The buildings resembled the 
fagade of a Greek temple ; and on the pediment, 
and elsewhere, were appropriate mottoes painted 
in bold characters. e first is the couplet by 
Simonides : 

€a Beans, ynpait Zopdnrees, ks 0s doidav, 
olywrby Bdxxou Bérpuv éperrduevos. 
Anth. Pal. vii. 20. 
Below this was one of the most memorable lines 
in the play: 
otro: suvéxOew, BAAR cuugiArciv Eur. 
L. 523. 


Then followed the first line of the closing couplet 
of an epigram by Dioscorides : 

elre cot’ Avtiydvny eirety pldov, ove bv audpras, 

efre kal HA€éxrpay + dupdrepar yap Expov 
Anth. Pal., vii. 37-9. 

Lastly, on the hyposcenium, we had a dedi- 
catory inscription, inspired doubtless by that 
of P s found in a similar position at 
Athens, and allusively referring to the name of 
the Warden and the College: 


aol ré5¢ TAaidnos Erevée, pirdpyie, Bijua Ocdrpov 
THOS ’Axadnuelas edpyxdpoio pvaaé. 





The trumpet sounds again, and silence has 
already fallen on the assembly, when the 
Warden, robed as Leader of the Chorus, advances 
from the palace-door in the centre of the stage, 
and makes the thrice-repeated proclamation— 
ebpnucire & wodtrasx. He then withdraws; and 
the play begins with the dialogue at daybreak 
between Antigone and Ismene (Mr. C. M. Blag- 
den and Mr. C. K. Maconochie). The Chorus of 
fifteen Theban Senators then approach by a 
passage to the right of the stage, with the 
Warden as Coryphaeus at their head, singing in 
unison the splendid ode to the ‘‘ Beam of the 
Sun,” which (at the first representation) was 
happily sung under a cloudlesssky. The music 
of the choral odes had been composed by the 
Rev. J. Powley, Precentor of the College. It 
was effective, and apparently simple in itself, 
though doubtless difficult to learn by heart in 
consequence of its general uniformity. It had 
the great advantage of allowing the words to 
be more distinctly heard than is usual in Greek 
plays set to modern music. The accompani- 
ment was duly subordinated to the voices; as 
in the ancient drama, it consisted of a flute 
alone. The flute-player was draped in a white 
chiton and soft-green himation, and looked 
exactly as if he had come out of a picture by 
Mr. Alma Tadema. During the choruses he 
was seated towards the right end of the Hypo- 
scenium on an antique chair as of white marble, 
with a low music-stand of the same colour in 
front of him. The dresses of the Chorus were 
admirable in their varied and harmonious hues ; 
and the general effect was very striking while 
they were going through their evolutions, and, 
perhaps, still more so when they fell into groups 
in different parts of the orchestra while the 
dialogue was proceeding on the stage. But, at 
the beginning of the first Stasimon (moaaa 7a 
Sewd, «.7.A.), it was a little peculiar to find the 
whole of the chorus close under the Hypo- 
scenium with their backs to the audience, look- 
ing towards an empty stage. This, however, 
continued for a short time only. Again, the 
Hyporchema in honour of Dionysus (1115-1154) 
too closely resembled ‘‘a choral ode of a graver 
cast,” instead of ‘‘a lively dance-song ”’ height- 
ening by force of contrast the impending 
catastrophe. But nothing could have been 
more effective than the last words of the play 
as sung by the chorus, and repeated in the 
distance when they had already passed out of 
view on the same side as that on which they 
first entered. 

The performance, as a whole, reflected great 
credit on all concerned ; and the audience ex- 
pressed their approval by applauding at the 
proper places, as well as very heartily at the 
end. The part of Antigone is peculiarly diffi- 
cult, partly because, as canevell by Prof. Jebb, 
‘two qualities are at the basis of her character 
—a steadfast and passionate enthusiasm for the 
performance of her duty, and intense tender- 
ness, purity, and depth of domestic affection.” 
The easier part of Ismene was played with 
taste and feeling by one who had evidently 
been well-trained. Both were perhaps at their 
best in the short dialogue beginning with 
Ismene’s line “Is life worth aught to me 
bereft of her?” and ending with the line 
rightly assigned to Antigone, ‘‘O dearest 
Haemon! Hear they father’s scorn.” (The 
quotations are from Mr. Blagden’s contribution 
to the very creditable verse-translation mainly 
written by the boys themselves). Creon was 
—— by Mr. A. C. Wade with remark- 
able skill and singular dignity. His action and 
delivery alike were excellent. The boy who 
sustained the part of Teiresias was successful 
in personating a prophet bowed down in 
extreme old age. He was also unconsciously 
true to one of the traits of advancing years 
in occasionally displaying a slight defect of 
memory. One of the masters, Mr. F. M. 





Ingram, made an effective First Messenger ; 
and another, Mr. R. C. Guy, acted the part 
of the Sentinel with a sense of humour that 
showed he was fully conscious of a certain 
affinity between his part and that of Launcelot 
Gobbo in the famous soliloquy in the 
‘‘Merchant of Venice.” It would be difficult 
to say too much in praise of one who appears 
in the playbill not as Corphaeus only, but also as 
Choragus, the Warden of the College. As the 
master spirit of the whole performance, as the 
magnificent promoter, the Herodes Atticus, of 
the Greek play at Bradfield, he is entitled to 
the gratitude of all who had the privilege of 
being present on an occasion of almost un- 
rivalled interest. As one sat in the open air, 
rejoicing in the clear sky, and at the same time 
screened from the sun by the structure that rose 
to the west of the stage, and sheltered from the 
wind by the trees that were fringing with 
green the white soil above the topmost seats, 
while the birds in their branches were from 
time to time joining in the chorus, one could 
not fail to recall the poet’s own description of 
his birthplace—‘‘ the fairest home in the land 
of goodly steeds, the white Colonus, where 
down in the green glades the clear-voiced 
nightingale most loves to sing, amid bowers 
that know no heat of sun, no blast of storm” ; 
and one felt at once that it was a spot such as 
Sophocles himself might have chosen for the 
revival of his own ‘‘ Antigone.” 
J. E. Sanpys. 





The ‘ Antigone” of Sophocles was played 
three times last week by the boys at Bradfield 
College, Berkshire, the performance being 
given under exceptionally favourable circum- 
stances in a disused chalk-pit adjoining the 
college grounds. Here a Greek stage, orchestra, 
and auditorium were erected at the expense of 
the Warden; the auditorium consisting of semi- 
circular tiers of solidly built steps, rising to 
about thirty feet above the level of the orchestra, 
in the middle of which stood an altar dedicated 
to Dionysus. The stage represented the palace 
of Creon, the walls being hung with shields, and 
the entablature inscribed with lines in praise of 
Sophocles. 

e interest of the entertainment was both 


literary and histrionic, a verse translation of the 


play by the sixth-form boys being presented to 
every visitor. It is modestly said in the pre- 
face to this translation that it makes ‘‘ no pre- 
tention to poetry and very little to scholar- 
ship”; but, as a matter of fact, it is eminently 
readable, and it rises more than once above 
the ordinary level of similar poetical versions. 
The Parodos and First Stasimon, by Mr. H. C. 
Moore, exhibitioner of Balliol, are especially 
felicitous, his employment of such compound 
words as ‘“‘ argent-shielded,” ‘ all-resourceful,” 
‘‘ field-abiding,” and the like, having a fine 
Greekish flavour which one misses somewhat in 
the smoother lines of Plumptre and Donaldson. 
The picturesque lament of Antigone in the 
Fourth Episode is also remarkably well done by 
Mr. J. W. Jenkinson, scholar of Exeter. 

The acting, to say the least of it, was as 
creditable as the translation. Those who played 
the female characters laboured under the in- 
evitable disadvantage of being boys in masque- 
rade; but they were capitally made up, and 
comported themselves with maidenly discretion. 
If Mr. C. M. Blagden’s Antigone was some- 
what heavy and passionless, it was at all events 
free from exaggeration ; while Mr. Maconochie’s 
Ismene was not only tender and gentle, but 
actually graceful. The parts of Haemon and 
Tiresias were effectively given by Messrs. H. 8. 
Burnell and C. E. C. Prentis; and Mr. J. W. 
Harrison did as much as could be done with so 
minor a réle as that of Eurydice. The honours 
of the play, so far as the boys were concerned, 
were, however, undoubtedly carried off by Mr. 
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A. C. Wade, whose Creon was rendered with 
a stern reserve and a tragic dignity entirely 
Greek. The parts of the Sentinel, and of the 
First and Second Messengers, were undertaken 
by three of the masters, the suicide of Haemon 
in the tomb of Antigone being described by 
Mr. F. M. Ingram, in the character of the First 
Messenger, with extraordinary power and dra- 
matic effect. It is not too much to say that in 
this gentleman the stage has lost a really fine 
actor. 

The getting up of the piece was most care- 
fully studied, a: the accessories were correct 
and in good taste. Everything was as real and 
as little stagey as possible. The wreaths upon 
the heads of the Chorus and the solitary flute- 
player were of natural bay-leaves ; incense was 
burned upon the altar at the beginning and 
end of the play, and before the choral invoca- 
tion to Dionysus; the brass armour of the royal 
body-guard and the sceptre of Creon were 
copied from originals in the British Museum ; 
and the male characters, disdaining the 
abomination of ‘ fleshings,” were bare-armed 
and bare-legged, and wore sandals on their 
naked feet. The Rev. L. de Brisay, as the 
flute-player, clad in green and white, sat under 
the stage in a chair fashioned like the chairs of 
the Archons in the Theatre of Dionysus at Athens, 
playing from time to time such simple and 
mournful strains as might well echo the lost 
moods of the Greek schools of music. The 
Chorus meanwhile, whether moving with 
measured steps to the burden of their song, or 
sitting in scattered groups, attentive to the 
play, were always picturesque; the soft sea- 
greens, ambers, cinnamons, and salmon-pinks 
of their chitons forming delightful and ever 
changing harmonies of colour. They were led, 
moreover, by the Rev. H. B. Gray, Warden of 
the College, with a rhythmic fervour which so 
heightened the illusion that one almost forgot 
now and then that the blue sky overhead was 
not the sky of Hellas. 

The weather (on June 24) was perfect. 
Scarcely a breath stirred the leaves of the young 
maples on the brink of the chalk-pit above. 
The larks sang high in air, and the swallows 
flitted to and fro as they listed. Had the 
spectators also been in old Greek garb, and had 
the actors spoken their verses in such accents as 
are used by native Greek scholars when they 
recite the masterpieces of their own ancient 
literature, it would have left nothing to be 
desired. But this is heresy. 

AMELIA B. EDWARDS. 








STAGE NOTES. 
NEXT week we may have something to say 
about the matinée of ‘ Tllusions”—a play by 
Pierre Leclercq, which was produced on Thurs- 
day afternoon, with Miss Marion Lea in the 
chief character. _To-day let me add only a few 
lines of record of a matinée on Tuesday, when 
it pleased the attractive and accomplished pupil 
of a very accomplished master to essay the 
performance of what was long accounted, and 
may indeed still be reckoned, among the great 
test parts of modern tragedy. The piece, of 
course, was ‘‘ Fazio,” which is the very remark- 
able work of the late Dean Milman; and the 
actress who was the cause of its recent perform- 
ance is Miss Claire Ivanowna, a young Russian 
lady. It is amazing how full of good stage 
situations and of telling bits of natural and un- 
stilted dialogue ‘‘ Fazio” is. Here and there 
the phraseology is indeed but cheaply poetic, 
as where, for instance, the Pree. = divine 
who was the author of the play elects to call a 
thing “passing strange” rather than “very 
odd.” But on the whole, although passages of 
unquestioned beauty are rare, the merits of the 
play are such that it is only surprising that it 
has of late years been so much neglected. As 





regards the actress, our praise need not be 
stinted. Miss Ivanowna is, to begin with, a 
decidedly fine young woman, with a rich and 
expressive voice, and an accent in English very 
much less marked than that which we endured 
nearly a generation ago in Mme. Stella Colas, 
or than that which contributed to make a some- 
time overrated Polish lady almost intolerable. 
Her poses are agreeable and effective, and her 
gestures very telling; and therejis no reason 
that we know of why the charm of a fuller and 
subtler facial expression may not be added in 
due time to the stage virtues we have already 
named. The lady can express passion with 
breadth and picturesqueness ; and Mr. Hermann 
Vezin must, on the whole, have been satisfied 
with the result of his teaching, and have 
admitted, to boot, that the pupil had added 
something of her own, which mere instruction, 
however necessary, could not have conveyed to 
her. Mr. Julian Cross and Mr. Lewis Waller, 
and one or two other well-known and capable 
people, were creditably engaged in Tuesday’s 
performance. 


Mr. WILLARD—who has arranged to play 
‘‘ Judah ” during the remainder of the summer 
—will sail for New York, it is understood, on 
October 1. 








MUSIC. 
RECENT CONCERTS, 


An exceedingly interesting ‘‘ historical con- 
cert”? was given on June 26, at Sir Julian 
Goldsmid’s house in Piccadilly, by Signor 
Franceschetti, assisted by Count G. Vinci 
(violin), Signor de Piccolellis (violoncello), 
Signor Dabiero (lute), and Signor Mancinelli 
(pianoforte). The ancient Greek ‘‘Hymn to 
Calliope” (‘‘ Eis Mousa”), harmonised in the 
Hypo-Lydian mode by the late Sir George A. 
Macfarren for W. Chappell’s History of 
Music, was the first specimen presented. It 
was most impressively sung by Signor Fran- 
ceschetti, the rather anachronistic pianoforte 
accompaniment being played by Signor Man- 
cinelli. From this early work (the text is 
attributed to Messomede of Crete, between the 
second and fourth centuries) a jump was made 
to Gabriell Fallamero (1500), who was repre- 
sented by a Canzonetta with lute accompani- 
ment. Following others came a Violin Sonata 
by Tartini (1692), an excerpt from the Opera 
‘* Euridice,” by Jacopo Peri (1560), and songs 
and pieces by Falconieri (1616), A. del Leuto 
(1645), Boccherini (1730), Durante (1710), Para- 
dies (1710), and Pergolese (1732) respectively. 
The room was well filled, and the performances 
generally excellent, 

The Philharmonic Society's final concert of 
the season was remarkable for a wonderfully 
finished performance of Spohr’s Ninth Violin 
Concerto by M. Ysaije—who also played a 
piece by Paganini as an encore—and for a 
rendering of Beethoven’s Choral Symphony 
(composed for this society), which, as regards 
the instrumental portion especially, fell con- 
siderably below the standard we have now a 
right to adopt in judging performances by a 
first-rate orchestra. The opening movement in 
particular was given with a want of majesty, 
tenderness, and due regard to the poetic inten- 
tions of the composers—obvious to any intelli- 
gent musician—that irresistibly suggested the 
slip-shod manner of former days. The Scherzo 
was coarsely played, and in the divine Adagio 
the phrasing of the elaborate passages for 
violins was so lacking in freedom that their 
exquisite grace and tenderness were almost 
entirely lqst. The vocal portions fared better ; 
for though the soloists—Miss Fillunger, Miss 
Hilda Wilson, Mr. Maldwyn Humphreys, and 
F. W. Morton—were rather overweighted, the 
choruses were capitally given by the now dis- 





banded Novello Choir, reassembled for the 
occasion. The remaining items were Costa’s 
Quartett, sung by the singers just named, and 
Macfarren’s Overture ‘‘Chevy Chase.” Mr. 
Cowen conducted. 

On Saturday, at the Albert Hall, before a large 
though not a crowded audience, Mme. Patti 
sang portions of her somewhat scanty répertoire 
with the success that until now has never failed 
her. That she was in her best voice may not be 
said, but all she did was artistically perfect; 
and as she was reasonably liberal in the matter 
of encores, her audience had no ground for com- 
plaint, especially as their pleasure was further 
eet to vocally by Mrs. Henschel, Madame 
Patey, Mme. Antoinette Sterling, Mr. 
Edward Lloyd, Mr. Durward Lely, Mr. 
Henschel, — the Lotus Glee Club; and, in- 
strumentally, by Miss Marianne Eissler, M. 
Johannes Wolff, the Chevalier Emil Bach, and a 
competent orchestra under Mr. Ganz, who also 
acted as accompanist. 

The seventh Richter concert, ‘‘ given in con- 
junction with the Wagner Society” (i.e. its 
London Branch), consisted exclusively of ex- 
cerpts from the worksof Wagner. Miss Pauline 
Cramer, who has never, within our recollection, 
sung so well, was heard in ‘‘ Elizabeth’s Greet- 
ing”’ from ‘“‘ Tannhiiuser,”’ in the tremendously- 
exacting finale from the ‘‘ Gétterdiimmerung,” 
and, with Mr. Henschel, in the closing scene of 
‘‘Die Walkiire.”’ Her intonation was excellent, 
her phrasing intelligent, and her powers equal 
to the heavy demands made. Mr. Henschel, 
too, was in excellent form, his declamation of 
Wolfram’s beautiful solo, ‘‘ Blick’ ich umher,”’ 
from ‘‘ Tannhauser,” being especially worthy of 
praise. The purely instrumental items com- 
prised the Overtures to “Rienzi” and the 
‘Flying Dutchman,” and the ‘ Vorspiel und 
Liebestod” from ‘‘ Tristan.” That works. so 
familiar were adequately dealt with by Herr 
Richter and the band he has so wonderfully 
trained need not be insisted on, nor is it neces- 
sary to place on record the reverent attention 
with which they were heard by the crowded and 
enthusiastic audience. 

A concert was given at St. James’s Hall on 
Wednesday evening by a choir of 100 Welsh 
ladies under the direction of Mrs. Clara Novello 
Davies, assisted by twenty other Welsh ladies, 
who played on ten pianofortes, and by MM. 
Hirwen Jones, Ffrangcon Davies, and Johannes 
Wolff. Miss Amy Sherwin was also to have 
sung, but was prevented by indisposition, her 
place being filled by Miss Nellie Asher. The 
first ae of the concert consisted of Megsra. 
Weatherly and J. L. Roeckel’s Cantata ‘‘ West~ 
ward Ho,” a bright and taking little work, 
which pleased the audience greatly, and four 
numbers of which were encored. It was 
capitally sung by the choir—whose fresh young 
voices, spirit, and precision were at once ap- 
preciated—and by the Misses Mary Thomas, 
Maggie Davies, Gwen Coslett, Maggie Jones, 
and Nellie Asher, to whom the solos, duets, 
&e., fell. Dr. E. H. Turpin did excellent ser- 
vice at the organ, and Mrs. Clara Novello 
Davies conducted with g vigour and discretion 
worthy of the sterner sex. 








MUSIC NOTES. 


READERS of the ACADEMY will be concerned to. 
hear that Mr. J. 8. Shedlock has met with a 
serious accident. On Saturday last, about noon, 
he was knocked down and run over while cross- 
ing the Strand. After the first shock, he 
recovered sufficiently to be taken to his own 
home, where it was ascertained that a 
shoulder-blade had been fractured. He is, of 
course, still confined to his bed; but we are 
glad to be able to say that he is making satis- 
factory progress. 
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ENGLAND and GERMANY in AFRICA (with Meo). Pad H. H. 
Jounston, Commander Loverr Cameron, RN., E. W- 
Beckett, M P. 

Cuapman & Hatt, Limited. 


JEWISH QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


Edited by I. ABRAHAMS and C. G. MONTEFIORE. 
Vol. II. JULY. No 4. 
Price 3s. ; Annual Subscription, post free, 10s. 
ConrTents. 


HE LATE CHIEF RABBI, Dr. N. M. ADLER. By Dr. A. 
FRIEDLANDER. 


FRANZ DELITZSCH (1812-1890). By Prof. Davin KavrMann. 


JEWISH TAX-GATHERERS at THEBES in the AGE of the 
PTOLEMIES. By the Rev. Prof. A. H. Savcz. 


THE JEWISH SIBYLLINE URACLES. By S. A. Hirscu. 


NOTES UPON the DATE and RELIGIOUS VALUE of the BOOK of 
PROVERBS. By C. G. Monteriore. 


A URIZABIAR MINISTER'S vinw = the TALMUDIC DOCTRINE 
OD. By R. Travers Herro: 


sanpamageame of HUNGARY. "By W. Bacuer. 
JEWISH IDEALS. By Josepn Jacoss. 


ae > NOTICE.—DRIVER’S NOTES on —4 HEBREW TEXT 
of the BOOKS of SAMUEL. By I Aprauam 


NOTES AND DISCUSSION. 
D. NUTT, 270, 271, Strand, W.C. 


BERKSHIRE NOTES & QUERIES: 


A Quarterly Journal devoted to the Family History, 
Antiquities, and Topography of the Royal County. 
- Edited by GEO. F. TUDOR SHERWOOD. 
Subscription, 5s., per annum, post free, in advance. 
Vol. I., Part I., JULY, 1890. 


ConTENTs. 
DUNCH FAMILY. 


BERKS RECORDS and their PLACES of DEPOSIT.—I. The British 
useum. 


WILLS in the CHANCELLOR'S COURT, OXFORD. 

ADMONS. in P.C.C., 1653-1654. 

NON-PAROCHIAL REGISTERS of BERKSHIRE. 

EPITAPHS in HUNGERFORD CHURCH, 1766. 

QURRING: Him: -Goldwyer — Bl: ve Pedigrees—John_ Blagrave's 


eale: Hundred and Village—Englefields of Englefield~ 
Berks Churches—Ancient Coins and Roman Roads. 


REPLIES.—REVIEWS. 
London: Exxiot Stock, 62, Paternoster Row, E.C. 


EDUCATION: 
An Illustrated Journal for the Scholastic World. 
SIXPENCE MONTHLY, 
Coxtents ror JULY. 
- EDITORIAL NOTES. 


- H. WESTON EVE, M.A., Head Mester of University College 
School. (With Full- “page Portrait.) 


SCHOLARSHIP WORK-~III. Public Schools—I. By Montaeu 
Batpwin, M 


THE IDEAL EDUCATION of a GIRL. A Dissustion by Sara 
Burstaut, B A., Evizapetu Dawes, M.A., and A. A. O’Cornor, 

PHILIPPA GARRETT FAWCETT. (With rail -page Portrait ) 

SANITARY REGISTRATION “ BUILDINGS (SCHOOLS). By 
Mark H. Jupce, A.R.LBA 

EDUCATIONAL GOSSIP. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

REVIEWS and NOTICES. 


London: Rorer & Drow ey, 11, Ludgate Hill, E.C. 


TO STOUT PEOPLE. 


Sunday Times says : “ Mr. Russell’s aim is to eradicate, to gure the 
disease, cod that his treatment is the true onc seems bey ond all doubt. 
The medicine he preseribes oes not lower, but builds up and tones the 
system.” Book (128 pages), with Recipe and Notes how to pleasantly 
and rapidly « gas ~~ aes (average reduction in first week is 3 1b.), posts 
tree, Eight Sta: 

- C. RUSSELL, Woburn House, 
Store Street, Bedford Square, London, W.C. 
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JUST PUBLISHED. 
“There is not a dull line in it.”— Word and Work. 


“WHAT CHEER 0!” 


Or, THE STORY OF THE MISSION TO DEEP SEA 
FISHERME 


By ALEXANDER GORDON. 
Beautifully ao by Gordon Browne. W. 8, Stacey, 
C. J. Staniland, and J. R. Wells. 
JAMES NISBET & CO., 21, Berners-street, W. 


May be obtained from the Offices of the Mission, 181, Queen | 


Victoria-street, E.C., price 1s., or post-free, 1s. 8d. 





1890.—_SECOND EDITION.—Price 12s. 6d., cloth. 


SUMMARY OF THE CONSTITUTION AND | 
PROCEDURE 


OF 
FOREIGN PARLIAMENTS, 


Compiled by REGINALD DICKINSON, 
Barrister-at-Law, 
One of the Committee Clerks of the House of Commonr. 


London : VACHER & SONS, 29, Parliament-street, 8.W , and , 
SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT, « Co., ‘Limited. | 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 


BIRKBECK BANK, 


Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 
THREE per CENT. INTEREST allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable 
on demand. 
TWO per CENT. INTEREST on CURRENT ACCOUNTS calculated | 
on the minimum monthly balances, when not drawn below £100. 
A Bank undertakes for its Customers, free of Charge, the Custody 





| 
of Deeds, Writings, and other Securities and Valuables ; the Collection 


ls of hi , Dividends, and Coupons; and the Purchase and 
of ill : Stosks, Bhi ~— and Annuities. Letters of Credit and Circular 
Notes issued. 
The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, post-free, 
penn eoptentt ion. Francis RavENscROFT, Manager. 











FURNISH your HOUSES or APART- 


MENTS THROUGHOUT 


MOEDER’S HIRE SYSTEM. 
The original, best, and most liberal. Suite all. 
FOUNDED A.D. 1868. 

Furnish direct from the Manufacturer, from £10 to £10,000. 
Cash prices. No extra charge for time given. 
Gatalogues, Estimates, Press Opini Testi ials Post Free. 
F. MOEDER, 

248, 249, 250, Tottenham Court Road, W. Also for HIRE ONLY. 








To H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 





~BRRAND & CO.’S Al SAUCE, 





_QoUPs, PRESERVED PROVISIONS, 





| | POTTED MEATS, and YORK and GAME 


PIES. Also, 


ESSENCE of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 








(PURTLE SOUP, and JELLY, and other 


GPECIALITIES “for INVALIDS. 


~~ CAUTION—BEWARE of IMITATIONS. 
SOLE ADDRESS - 
11, LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 











FISHER’S GLADSTONE BAG. 


CATALOGUES POST FREE. 


Ss. FISHER, 


188, STRAND. 





REDNESS, ROUGHNESS, AND CHAPPING PREVENTED. 
FAIR, WHITE HANDS AND HEALTHFUL SKIN AND 
COMPLEXION SECURED. 


PEARS’ 


SOAP. 


This world-renowned Toilet Soap has obtained 15 International Awards as a 
Complexion Soap. It is specially suitable for Ladies, Children, or delicate and sensitive 
skins generally. Its regular use cannot fail to benefit the worst complexion. 

Recommended by Mrs. LANGTRY and Madame ADELINA PATTI. 





FRY’S 


Lance-—‘ Pure and very soluble.” 
Medical Times—“ Eminently suitable 


for Invalids.” 


PURE CONCENTRATED 


Sir C. A. Cameron—“‘I have never 
tasted Cocoa 
that I like so 


President Royal College of 
Surgeons, Ireland. 


well.” 


Paris Exhibition, 1889; GOLD MEDAL awarded to J. S. FRY & SONS 


COCOA 
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CHATTO & WINDUSS NEW BOOKS. 








HISTORY, e. 
THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. By Justin H. McCarthy, 


M.P., Author of “ Ireland since the Union,” “ England under Gladstone,’ &c. 4 vols., 
demy 8vo, 12s. each. (Vols. I. and II, ready. 


“Mr. McCarthy has produced what promises to become the popular history of the 
Revolution for our own generation.””—Daily News. 


A HISTORY of the FOUR GEORGES. 


McCARTHY, M.P., Author of “‘ A History of Our Own Times,” &c. 4 vols., demy 8vo, 
cloth extra, 12s. each. (Vols. I. and II, ready. 


A SHORT HISTORY of OUR OWN TIMES. By Justin 


McCARTHY,M.P. Popular Edition. Post 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 
By Edward 


TALES of OUR GREAT FAMILIES. 
WALFORD, M.A. Revised Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 


‘ Filled with abundance of out-of-the-way knowledge..,...0ften very entertaining.” 
Scottish Leader. 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
THE BURNT MILLION. By James Payn, Author of 


** By Proxy,” &c. 3 vols., crown 8vo. é 
‘Mr. James Payn has the peculiar gift of writing a novel as if he were telling you a story 
vivd voce, and interesting you in it, not only by reason of its plot, but also by his way of 
narrating it...... The story will interest the Million and delight Thousands.”—J’unch. 


SYRLIN. By Ouida. 3 vols, crown 8vo. 


‘We have here a very clever and even brilliant collection of chapters .,... The critical insight 
at times is startling..,.. It is a work of genius.””—Glasyow Herald. 


WITHOUT LOVE or LICENCE: a Tale of South Devon. 
By HAWLEY SMART. Second Edition. 3 vols., crown 8vo. 
** Tt is certainly one of its author’s best stories.””—Spectator. 


THE BISHOPS’ BIBLE. By D. Christie Murray and 
HENRY HERMAN. 3 vols., crown 8vo. 


‘*A very sound and wholesome piece of work ..,..Isaac Stringer’s character is a really 
masterly study.”’—Guardian. 


NEW SIX-SHILLING BOOKS. 
THE FIRM of GIRDLESTONE: a Romance of the Un- 


romantic. By A. CONAN DOYLE, Author of ‘‘ Micah Clarke,” &c. 
‘One of the best of its kind published this season,.....The novel is an excellent one, and 


every one will read it.”— Daily Telegraph. 
By Walter Besant. With a 


THE HOLY ROSE, &c 

’ . 
Frontispiece by Fred. Barnard. . 

‘“* «The Holy Rose’ is a touching and charmingly written record..... The subject is treated 

with the pathetic tenderness of which Mr. Besant has the secret.”,—Morning Post. 


PAUL JONES'S ALIAS, &c. By D. Christie Murray and 


HENRY HERMAN. With 13 Illustrations by A. Forestier and G. Nicolet. 

“The figures have a clearness of definition and a subtlety of concepti6n that would not 
discredit our greatest masters of fiction. Altogether, people who are on the look out for enter- 
taining reading cannot casily do better than make acquaintance with this volume.”’ sea 

Scottish Leader. 


THE LAWTON GIRL. By Harold Frederic, Author ot 
‘*Seth’s Brother’s Wife.”” With Frontispiece by F. Barnard. ; 
‘One of the best, most pathetic, and, in the highest sense, most humorous books which 
have come over from America within the past few years.’’—<Academy. 


THE MAN from MANCHESTER. By Dick Donovan. 
With 23 Illustrations by J. H. Russell. 
‘Told with a great deal of dramatic vigour.”— Glasgow Herald. 


By Justin 








BRET HARTE’S NEW STORY. 


A WAIF of the PLAINS. By Bret Harte, Author 


“The Luck of Roaring Camp.”” With 60 Illustrations by Stanley L. Wood. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 
“Tf ever there was a real book, it is here...... Bret Harte has written a book which every man 
and woman in the country should read.”’—Star. 


JAMES PAYN’S NEW BOOK. 
NOTES from the “NEWS.” By James Payn, Author of 
‘* By Proxy.” Crown 8vo, Portrait Cover, 1s. ; cloth, 1s. 6d. 
“Just the book to be taken up when one has two or three minutes to fill. 
stories and interesting facts.’’—Speaker. 





It is full of good 





ONE SHILLING, MONTHLY. 


’ 
THE GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE. 
CONTENTS FOR JULY. 

By Liviias Wassermany.—-* INNKEEPER for EUROPE.” 

James Ramsay.—SCHRECKENSTEIN : the Key of the Elbe. By James Baker, F.R.G.S.— 
TWO RELICS of ENGLISH PAGANISM. By Sipvey O. Appy.—IN a SCOTCH 
“SMIDDY.” By ALExanpER Gorpoy.—AN INDIAN CRIME. By J. W. Surner, C.S.1.— 
THE MAGPIE CATERPILLAR. By Fraxx E. Bepparv.—A WALK UP the VALLEY 
of the CONWAY. By Epwarp Watrorv, M.A.—FINES. By Arex. Cnartes Ewatp, 
F.S.A.—TRAMPS and THEIR WAYS. By Perrarixnus.—A ROUSSEAU of the GUTTER— 
THE BULL-FIGHT in PARIS. By Syivaxve Unpay. 





ON A MOUNTAIN. By 





SCIENCE-GOSSIP : an Illustrated Medium of Interchange 


for Students and Lovers of Nature. Devoted to Geology, Botany, Physiology, 
Chemistry, Zcology, Microscopy, Astronomy, 'Telescopy, Physiography, Scientific Photo- 
graphy, kc. Edited by Dr. J. E, TAYLOR, F.L.S., &c. Price 4d. Monthly, or 5s. per 
year post-free. [JULY Number now ready. 








TRAVEL, SPORT, se. 
A SOCIAL DEPARTURE: How Orthodocia and I went 


Round the World by Ourselves. By SARA JEANNETTE DUNCAN. With 111 
Illustrations by F. H. Townsend. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 

_ ‘A bright and pleasant book......We have not seen for a long time any sketches more trul 
artistic, more picturesque, more lifelike, more delicately humorous, more full of touches ani 
tones of beauty. As to the book itself, its charm is in its way of ies things...... The whole 
impresses the reader as a pleasant enterprise, out of which has come a pleasant record.” 

Daily News. 

“ The reader who does not have ‘a good time’ over ‘A Social Departure’ must have a 
blunted py of fun and pluck. There is not a dull page‘in it...... The story is told with 
wonderful dash and cleverness ; and the illustrations are as good as the text.””—Scotsman. 


OBERAMMERGAU.—THE COUNTRY of the PASSION 
PLAY, and the Highlands of Bavaria. By L. G. SEGUIN, Author of “Walks in 
Algiers.” With a Map and 37 Illustrations. Third Edition, with a New Preface for 
1890. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 


SOCIETY in PARIS: the Upper Ten Thousand. A Series 


of Letters from Count PAUL VASILI to a Young French Diplomat. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE BLUE RIBBON of the TURF: a Chronicle of the 


Race for the Derby, from_the Victory of Diomed to that of Donovan. .With Notes on 
the Winning Horses, the Men who ined Them, the Jockeys who Rode Them, and the 
Gentlemen to whom they belonged ; also Notices of the Betting and the Betting-Men of 
the Period; together with an Account of the Surroundings of the Race, and Brief 
Accounts of the Oaks. By LOUIS HENRY CURZON. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 
“A more complete history of the race than has ever before been compiled. ‘Will be 
welcomed by most sportsmen.’”’—Standard. 
“One of the most useful and entertaining books that has been recently added to the 
literature of sport.’’— Globe. 





POPULAR TW0O-SHILLING NOVELS, now publishing. 
Herr Paulus, By Waurer Besant. | The Mystery of the “ Ocean Star.” 
. . 1 - | y ° o 
oe oe oad i — | Dr. Rameau. By Georcrs Ouner. 
This Mortal Coil. By Grant “* | Pagsion’s Slave. By Ricuanp AsHE 

Eve. By Rev. S. Barine Govutp. KING. 


ife. By Franx | One Traveller Returns. By 
Fottered for Life. By Fa | ~ ” CHRISTIE MURRAY and H: HERMAM. 


A Rogue's Life. By Wuixre Cons. | A Game. yt Bluff. By Henry 
Tracked and Taken. By Dicx | Chance? — a 
DONOVAN. | Chance? or y 


Strange Secrets, By Conan Doyiz, | The Mystery of Mirbridge. By 
and others. ¢ aMea art A 
man nny Harlowe. 
The Romance of Jenny 


The Blackhall Ghosts. 
TYTLER. 


| The Englishman of the Rue Cain. 
| "By H. F. WOOD. 


| 

| 

King or Knave? By R. E. Fran- | 
CILLON. | 

| 

| 


Romances of the Law. By R. E. By Saran 
FRANCILLON. 


The Spectre of the Camera. 
JUL 


By 
N HAWTHORNE. 





NEW PICCADILLY NOVELS. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 88. 6d. each. 


SOWING the WIND. By E. Lynn Linton, Author of 


** Patricia Kemball,” &c. 


AN OCEAN TRAGEDY. By W. Clark Russell. 





POCKET VOLUMES. 
Printed on laid paper and handsomely half-bound, 2s. each. 

The Barber’s Chair; and The | The Epicurean ; and Alciphron. 
HEDGEHOG LETTERS. By DOUGLAS By THOMAS MOORE. 
sea saree Anecdotes . of 

JACOB LARW 
Gastronomy as a Fine Art. By 
BRILLAT-SAVARIN. 
igh Hunt’s Essays. Edited by 
Leigh ae OLLIER 
1 History of Selborne. 

The Natwre. Whit E. Edited by 

T. BROWN, F.L.S. 


ithe Clergy. By 
The Essays of Elia, By Cuantes oop. 
LAMB. 


Robinson Crusoe. Edited by Joun 
MAJOR. With 37 Illustrations by George 
Cruikshank. 


Whims and Oddities. By Tuomas 
HOOD. With 85 Illustrations. 








HENRY BLACKBURN’S ART HANDBOOKS. 
ACADEMY NOTES. 175 Sketches. Ils. 
GROSVENOR NOTES. 86 Sketches. Is. 


NEW GALLERY NOTES. 87 Sketches. 1s. 





THE PARIS SALON. 400 Sketches. 3s. 


NATIONAL SOCIETY of FINE ARTS, PARIS. 331 Sketches. 3s. 





Lonpon : CHATTO & WINDUS, 214, Piccapmiy, W. 
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